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LITERATURE AND MARXISM 
D. S. SAVAGE 


SEVEN years ago, in 1946, there occurred in Russia a much publicized 
literary ‘controversy’, or ‘purge’: the outcome of a sudden tightening 
of literary controls by the Communist Party after their war-time 
relaxation when, according to an exiled native commentator, ‘the 
Soviet regime began to waver, the censorship grew weak, and all at 
once religious motives were heard in Soviet literature’. A resolution 
being passed by the Central Committee, the writers’ organizations 
tushed with one accord to affirm, to adopt and to implement it. 
The main emphasis throughout this monological ‘controversy’, of 
which a selection of documents was printed in The Modern Quarterly 
for winter 1946-47, is upon the condemnation of mystical, subjectivist 
or formalistic leanings among writers and their need for a greater 
sense Of political responsibility to the people and the State. The 
toleration of such work as Mikhail Zoschenko’s stories and the 
poems of Anna Akhmatova, it was declared, showed that the 
principle of ‘Art for Art’s sake’ had taken the place of ‘a sound 
appreciation of the social relations of the artist’; the editors of the 
magazines which had printed their work ‘had forgotten that no 
periodical, whether concerned with science or art, could be non- 
political’. Dramatists are censured for ‘political neutrality and a 
superficial and flat treatment of great vital themes’, and poets for 
their ‘sickly admiration of suffering and misery’, their ‘pessimistic 
tendencies’ and their ‘formalism’. 

To a free spirit the spectacle of the Russian literati hurrying en 
masse at a nod from above to revise their outlook and modify their 
work, publicly confessing their sins and promising to amend their 
ways, or laying about them at insufficiently conformist comrades 
put into the position of scapegoats, produces a feeling of astonish- 
ment mingled with shame and compassion. It is far otherwise with 
the confirmed marxist, to whom such abasement is perfectly right 
when it is in the interests of the Party and its overriding plan. In 
the view of the editor of The Modern Quarterly, the documents 
show clearly that the attitude of the Party and the Government to 
literature is completely different from that of censorship and rigid 
control. Nothing, he says, can be done in the Soviet Union that is 
dictated from above: soviet policy demands ‘the whole-souled 
Co-operation of the masses—not alone opposition or coerced 
acquiescence, but even indifference is fatal to it’. The Party, he 
declares, has as much the right and duty to recall artists to their 
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faith as expert doctors and engineers would have to check a lapse of 
members of the medical profession to the practices which obtained 
before antiseptic surgery and the germ theory of disease. — ‘We 
cannot but rejoice that Soviet humanism is putting in its right place 
that inward-turning, utterly corrupt and anti-social literary tendency 
which, since Joyce and Proust, has been characteristic of our dying 
culture.’ 

Two things are of especial interest here: first, the social monism 
which requires of the writer a surrender of his personal centrality in 
existence and in art for the sake of an external, collective obedience; 
and second, the explicit opposition of an isolated, inward-turning 
aestheticism on the one hand and an approved outward-facing 
politicism on the other. What is their significance? In order to 
disclose this, I must be permitted to resume an argument I have 
elsewhere developed at some length concerning the essential unity 
which runs in turn through the self, through the particular work of 
art, and through culture considered as an organic entity. I would 
affirm, then, that just as the integration of the self presumes the 
drawing together in unity of the subjective and objective poles of 
consciousness through a self-relation to the transcendent truth of 
Being, so the integrality of a work of art depends upon the fusion of 
the two cognate factors, form and content, while the complex unity- 
in-diversity of an organic culture presupposes an analogous recon- 
ciliation of art with life. The fragmentation of a culture, I would 
assert, occurs when life and art are divorced, and when, with the 
appearance of the aesthetist on the one hand and his contrary, the 
ideologist on the other, form and content are wrenched apart, and 
one exalted above the other. Both disparities reflect a divided 
condition of the self, originating inwardly and outwardly, or psycho- 
logically and historically considered, in a failure of creativeness 
which is synonymous with a failure of faith. Now, it is just this 
condition of cultural, artistic and spiritual disintegration which is 
disclosed by the Russian situation, as by that of the West, with the 
novel feature that there a deliberate, organized effort is made to 
overcome the disparity, not triadically through reconciliation of the 
dual factors, in a superior and embracing third principle, but dualis- 
tically and within the terms of the opposition itself: that is, through 
the resolute subjection of art to ‘life’, of form to ‘content’ — and, 
it may be added, of the self to the not-self. 

The transcendent third term which in their integral state unites 
the dual components subject and object, form and content, and art 
and life, I call: truth. Now the marxist approach to reality is dis- 
tinguished precisely by its attempt to dispense with the third unitive 
term in the factors traditionally used to describe the human situation 
(i.e. God), and to compress that situation into the dual terms, man 
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and world. And yet perhaps it is less exact to say of marxism that it 
dispenses with transcendence than that it perverts it: the absolute is 
not so much abolished as falsely transposed to the realm of the 
relative. Thus, for example, Christopher Caudwell, in I/lusion and 
Reality, affirms that truth is ‘not something dropped down from on 
high’, but is the reflection in thought of the struggle of man and 
nature in society, and as such is itself continually changing; what is 
true today may be false tomorrow as, with the generation of new 
reality out of man’s struggle with the universe, ‘the goal-post of 
“absolute truth’’ [is] removed a stage further by that very increase 
in the complexity of reality. Society can no more reach absolute 
truth than a man can be tall enough to look down on himself — yet 
just as man’s height by continually increasing extends his range of 
view, So society ’s development endlessly extends its truth’. Marxism, 
therefore, puts out of reach the synthesis of duality in the Self (the 
Logos), only to commit itself to an endlessly vexatious pursuit of the 
Whole within the broken terms of the fallen world-process. The 
realm of ends, denied to the existing individual, is transposed 
externally to the collective as a whole and projected into the future, 
so that truth, value and purpose are made contingent upon a hypo- 
thetical temporal goal of the world-process. The sundering of 
subject and object which necessarily results from this is dealt with 
by distributing the superior third term immanently between the 
remaining dual factors, which are thus made ‘dialectical’. The 
individual, who for Marx as previously for Comte and Hegel is 
an abstraction, is the product of nature and society, but he neverthe- 
less is capable of acting upon these and changing them, only himself 
to be changed in the process, and so on interminably, until with the 
advent of the classless society, the passing of human behaviour 
through automatic social constraint into a state of habit (Lenin), 
conflict shall have ceased and an era of truly human history, which 
is in truth the negation of history, begun. 

Similarly in marxist literary criticism, where truth is again de- 
flected into a synonym for objectivity; as a consequence of which it is 
now form and content which are set in this same endlessly frustrated 
‘dialectical’ relation to each other. In The Novel and the People, 
Ralph Fox concedes that the chief concern of the writer is with ‘essen- 
tial truth’, although he adds that without marxism no approach to it 
is possible. But — ‘... Truth can only be reached through practical 
activity, for truth is the expression of man’s own intense investigation 
of an object, and that investigation is above all . . . a social and pro- 
ductive activity’. And— ‘... Marxism insists that neither form nor 
content are separate and passive entities. Form is produced by 
content, is identical and one with it, and, though the primacy is on 
‘the side of content, form reacts on content and never remair- 








ing the real world’. When truth is held to be immanent in the 
object, and primacy consequently given in art to content over form, 
it follows naturally that art in general will be determined by life, 
that psychological, symbolical and imaginative factors will be 
discounted and the emphasis placed upon the rendering of external 
fact. In other words, the split in culture between art and life is to be 
solved from below, by giving primacy to life and demanding that art 
be ready to follow, to express and to interpret life (in the special 
and limited sense given to the word by politicists). Throughout, 
then, it is the temporal and relative conception of truth which is 
reflected in the disintegral character of the marxian view of the self, 
of culture and of art. There is indeed no Self, no Logos; there is 
only an exteriorized collective Ego which is nothing but a reflection 
of the self in a state of self-alienation: a spurious, external integration 
of the self is proposed to be effected from below, by the backward 
merging of the individual into solidarity with the exteriorized Whole. 
As Caudwell puts it, ‘The movement forward from bourgeois 
culture to communism is also a movement back to the social soli- 
darity of primitive communism, but one which includes and gathers 
up all the development of the interim . . . It is a movement back to 
the collectivism and integrity of a society without coercion, where 
consciousness and freedom are equally shared by all’. 
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A great deal may be learned of the marxist literary viewpoint 
from the recent book by George Lukdcs, Studies in European 
Realism, which probably represents marxist criticism at its most 
serious and informed level. As it happens, Lukacs’s position is 
developed from a deceptively similar opposition of aestheticism and 
politicism to that which I have proposed above, with this difference, 
that whereas I for my part would unhesitatingly include the marxist 
approach to literature under the latter head, Lukacs is forced by his 
complete inability to conceive of a transcendent principle, of a truth 
which is eternal and absolute, to distinguish equivocally between a 
‘false’ and a ‘true’ politicism, i.e. between naturalism and realism, 
the former being ruthlessly condemned, and the latter uneasily 
elevated to the position of — ‘the true, solution-bringing third way, 
opposed to all the pseudo-dilemmas engendered by the wrongly- 
posed questions of those who wander without a [marxist] chart in 
the labyrinth of our time’. 

In modern bourgeois criticism, says Lukdcs, we find two false 
extremes cropping up on every issue of principle. On the one hand 
we find a so-called ‘purely aesthetical’ criticism, approaching its 
subject from the viewpoint of ‘art for art’s sake’, and apportioning 
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passive. Marxism must be the writer’s way of perceiving and know. § 
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raise or blame according to superficial formal characteristics. On 
the other hand, there is what is called ‘publicistic criticism’, a 
‘purely social or political attitude to literature, which judges past 
and present according to the superficial slogans of the day, without 
considering the real artistic content of the work in question, or 
caring whether it is a great work of art or a piece of worthless trash’. 
These two wrong trends in contemporary criticism which, he says, 
‘can sometimes be observed simultaneously in one and the same 
author, so that we are faced with an eclectic mixture of vulgar- 
sociology and an irrational admiration of some sort of ‘‘mastery’’ ’, 
must be overcome, and a genuine critical style created which is 
‘simultaneously both political and aesthetical’. The models he 
points to for this synthesis are no other than the ‘social’ or ‘civic’ 
critics of nineteenth-century Russia, Bielinsky, Chernyshevsky and 
Dobrolyubov. 

These critics, says Lukacs, were all engaged in a bitter struggle 
against the ‘aestheticist’ critics of their time, the advocates of ‘art 
for art’s sake’ who regarded art and literature as independent of, 
and untouched by, social strife. In contrast, they laid the greatest 
emphasis upon the connection between literature and society. — 
‘For them life itself was the criterion of artistic beauty; art grew out 
of life and creatively reproduced it; the fidelity and depth of this 
reproduction was the true measure of artistic perfection. Closely 
related to this conception is their basic idea that life itself, deeply 
conceived and faithfully reproduced in literature, is the most effective 
means of throwing light on the problems of social life and an ex- 
cellent weapon in the ideological preparation of the democratic 
revolution they expected and desired’. But, continues Lukas, this 
must not be interpreted to mean that the publicistic viewpoint takes 
precedence over artistic considerations— or even excludes them. 
When there is the closest possible tie between art and life, so that 
literature springs straight from life itself and in return influences 
life, then there is an organic, essential unity of artistic form and 
life-content. It is when this tie is relaxed that form, regarded as 
paramount, is ‘given a narrow, one-sided and superficial definition’. 

These statements may be clarified by a side-glance at Lukdcs’s 
view of man in relation to society. There is, he tells us, an organic, 
indissoluble connection between man as a private individual and 
man as a social being, as a member of a community. — 


... We know that this is the most difficult question of modern 
literature today and has been so ever since modern bourgeois 
society came into being. On the surface the two seem to be 
sharply divided and the appearance of the autonomous, inde- 
pendent existence of the individual is all the more pronounced, 
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the more completely modern bourgeois society is developed, 
It seems as if the inner life, genuine ‘private’ life, were proceed. 
ing according to its own autonomous laws and as if its fulfi. 
ments and tragedies were growing ever more independent of the 
surrounding social environment. And correspondingly, on the 
other side, it seems as if the connection with the community 
could manifest itself only in high-sounding abstractions, the 
adequate expression for which would be either rhetoric or 
satire. 

An unbiased investigation of life and the setting aside of 
these false traditions of modern literature leads easily enough 
to the uncovering of the true circumstances, to the discovery 
which had long been made by the great realists of the beginning 
and middle of the nineteenth century and which Gottfried 
Keller expressed thus: ‘Everything is politics.’ The great 
Swiss writer did not intend this to mean that everything was 
immediately tied up with politics; on the contrary, in his view— 
as in Balzac’s and Tolstoy’s—every action, thought and 
emotion of human beings is inseparably bound up with the life 
and struggles of the community, i.e. with politics; whether the 
humans themselves are conscious of this, unconscious of it or 
even trying to escape from it, objectively their actions, thoughts 
and emotions nevertheless spring from and run into politics. 

The true great realists not only realized and depicted this 
situation — they did more than that, they set it up as a demand 
to be made on men. They knew that this distortion of objective 
reality... this division of the complete human personality 
into a public and a private sector was a mutilation of the essence 
of man. Hence they protested not only as painters of reality, 
but also as humanists, against this fiction of capitalist society 
however unavoidable this spontaneously formed superficial 
appearance. If as writers, they delved deeper in order to uncover 
the true types of man, they had inevitably to unearth and 
expose to the eyes of modern society the great tragedy of the 
complete human personality. 


For Lukacs, then, as for marxists generally, the essence of man 
lies in his sociality and is found in his complete identification with 
the social whole, so that the human personality is only ‘completed’, 
or ‘integrated’ through collectivization. In accord with this view is 
the marxist outlook upon ‘our classical heritage’, of which, Lukacs 
claims, the great marxists were ‘jealous guardians’ in their aesthetics 
as in other spheres. The great writers of the past cannot, however, 
be taken up into the present in a movement of creative renewal 
bringing past and present into living communion through the 
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eternal truth to which both past and present aspire. The past is past: 
it is dead; and all they can do for us is to present us with adequate 
pictures of past periods of social development and point us further 
along the predetermined highroad of history at the end of which 
lies the complete reintegration of the individual into society, for — 
‘the object of proletarian humanism is to reconstruct the complete 
human personality and free it from the distortion and dismember- 
ment to which it has been subjected in class society’. They also 
reveal to us the ‘true, solution-bringing third way’ between aesthetic- 
ism and mere naturalism. ‘Realism is the recognition of the fact 
that a work of literature can rest neither on a lifeless average, as the 
naturalists suppose, nor on an individual principle which dissolves 
its own self into nothingness. The central category and criterion of 
realist literature is the type, a peculiar synthesis which organically 
binds together the general and particular both in characters and 
situations. * — 


... What makes a type a type is not its average quality, not 
its mere individual being, however profoundly conceived; 
what makes it a type is that in it all the humanly and socially 
essential determinants are present on their highest level of 
development, in extreme presentation of their extremes, render- 
ing concrete the peaks and limits of men and epochs. True 


great realism thus depicts man and society as complete 
entities, instead of showing merely one or the other of their 
aspects. Measured by this criterion, artistic trends determined 
by either exclusive introspection or exclusive introversion equally 
impoverish and distort reality. Thus realism means a three- 
dimensionality, an all-roundness, that endows with independent 
life characters and human relationships. 


The element of truth in all this no responsible critic would wish 
to dispute; art must indeed have life, and form, content; while the 
endeavour to interpret the private life of the individual without 
taking account of his social relationships would undoubtedly result 
in a distortion of reality. But it is one thing to recognize this and 
quite another to move abruptly to the assumption that the being 
of the individual is totally comprised in the sum of his social rela- 
tions, and that neither the individual nor society through the 
individuals of which it is composed stands in any relation to that 
which is beyond both nature and society. 

In fact, Lukdcs’s polemic against the false extreme of naturalism 
is of a piece with the attacks of marxist philosophers upon ‘mechani- 
cal materialism’ as contrasted with the true, solution-bringing 
‘dialectical’ variety; his realism is but naturalism stepped-up by the 
dialectic: plain naturalism, like plain materialism, is more respect- 
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able. And just as Lukacs, in theory, merges form into content 
(giving no definition of what, in his view, constitutes that integrality 
which distinguishes a ‘great work of art’ from a ‘piece of worthless 
trash’, except that in some unaccountable manner it “springs straight 
from life itself’), so too he is careful not to define explicitly what it is 
which constitutes the integrity of personality. But no matter; it is 
plain enough that for him the ‘restoration of the unbroken human 
personality’ is finally nothing more or less than the backward 
merging of the person into the tribe, race or class. The proletarian- 
humanist personality is unbroken because it is in no respect dis- 
continuous with the outward social order, in which it finds its only 
end and its complete fulfilment, and which is itself continuous with 
nature; the collective entity finding its fulfilment in the Promethean 
self-possession of itself through labour — that ‘domain where man 
is the supreme being and the cause of his own life as man’ (de 
Koninck). Finally, there will be no personality, because the individual 
will be totally possessed from without by society, and no art, 
because human activities will be completely possessed from without 
by ‘life’. Thus the grain of truth with which Lukacs begins and 
which provides him with the entire basis of his work as a critic, 
being taken as the whole truth, leads ultimately to the utmost 
falsity and perversion and to a hardly conceivable degradation of 
life and letters alike. From the rash statement that ‘... the inner 
life of man, its essential traits and essential conflicts can be por- 
trayed only [i.e., exclusively] in organic connection with social 
and historical factors . . .” it is but one step to the allied position that 
‘, .. the live portrayal of the complete human personality is possible 
only if the writer attempts to create types’. But because social and 
historical factors in themselves do not comprise the whole sphere of 
human reality, being but a univocal abstraction from a complex 
whole; because in the greatest works of literature which, in their 
folly, the communists would appropriate to justify and substantiate 
their theories, man is portrayed not only in his socio-historical 
context but in relation to the realm of ends; and because such works 
are multivocal and analogical through and through, this statement 
becomes a grotesque parody of the truth, which is that portrayal of 
the complete human personality is possible only if the writer brings 
all his creative resources to bear in presenting, not by any means 
the merely typical, which would be extremely dull, but at once the 
unique and the universal. 

Lukacs’s position has, however, the undeniable advantage of 
conformity with the official policy of the Soviet Union, and its 
implications become somewhat plainer when he moves to some 
positive recommendations for realist literature in our time. Here, for 
all his critical pretensions, which are considerable, he can hardly 
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do other than approve the utilizing of literature as an instrument of 
State-directed propaganda. “The great lesson to be learnt from the 
Russian development’, he writes, ‘is precisely the extent to which a 
reat realist literature can fructifyingly educate the people and trans- 
form public opinion.’ But to do this, to become a potent factor of 
national rebirth, literature must itself be reborn in its purely literary, 
formal, aesthetic aspects as well. — ‘It must break with reactionary, 
conservative traditions which hamper it and resist the seeping-in 
of decadent influences which lead into a blind alley.’ It is such a 
break which was enforced by the agents of the purge of 1946 at 
which we have already glanced: a break with ‘that inwardly-turning, 
utterly corrupt and anti-social literary tendency which, since Joyce 
and Proust, has been characteristic of our dying culture’. But is the 
break so complete as it would superficially appear? 


3 

At this point I would like to recall the reader to the opposition, 
aestheticism|politicism, which I take to be symptomatic of cultural 
fragmentation, and to point out the one-sided subjectivism in which 
the apparent objectivism of politicism invariably originates. Even 
Russian socialist-realism may be said to have its sources in aesthetic- 
ism. Is that so strange? Perhaps it is salutary to be reminded that 
that very realism is after all but a resurgence of a literary trend al- 
ready in evidence at a much earlier period. Gleb Struve, for instance, 
in his Twenty-five Years of Soviet Russian Literature — and in this he 
merely confirms Lukacs — points out that the dominant school 
throughout the second half of the nineteenth century was that of the 
‘social’ or ‘civic’ criticism which estimated literary works by their 
social content and appeal and had, in his words, an ‘utter contempt 
for form’. But Struve goes on to show how literary realism was then 
answered from the opposed extreme of subjectivism by the appear- 
ance of the Symbolists. Now Symbolism provided the initial thrust 
for the Formalist movement in criticism which, again to quote 
Struve, ‘studied literature as an evolution of literary forms and 
genres and tended to reject all extra-literary — ideological, socio- 
logical, psychological, biographical and other — elements’. Formal- 
ism, all the same, although beginning as the theoretical wing of the 
Symbolist movement was led at length to repudiate ‘. . . the fetters 
of philosophical and religious tendencies which were more and 
more getting hold of the Symbolists’, to revolt against literature in 
which ‘words were subordinated to sense’, and to proclaim the 
doctrine of ‘the self-sufficient word’, some exponents going so far 
as to demand a universal ‘trans-sense’ language. The western 
European parallels to these movements at once spring to mind. 
‘The extreme Formalists’, writes Struve, ‘not only ban altogether 
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the element of contents in the usual sense, and study the naked 
forms of literary works, but they have a tendency to deny all causal 
connection between literary facts and other facts that coexist with 
them. Above all they deny all connection between the work and the 
personality of its author.’ In this way Formalism, originating in an 
emphatically subjectivist movement which in spite of that strove to 
lift itself above the weakness of aestheticism, passed into a purely 
technical objectivism of its own; and it is not wholly with surprise 
that we learn that in its evolution it was impelled to move once more 
towards realism — ‘... comprising within the scope of its studies 
problems of social and historical genetics of literary facts,’ and 
even, in its left-wing, ‘... tended to conclude an alliance with the 
proletarian writers and to direct proletarian literature into their 
channels’. 

But then, it is not only aestheticism in one of its branches which 
would deny all connection between the literary work and the per- 
sonality of its author: a very similar denial is found in politicism, 
In passing, the objectivism of Lukacs himself would seem equally 
to rest upon its submerged opposite, for we are informed, in Roy 
Pascal’s Foreword to the Studies, that ‘Lukacs... was educated in 
and into the new German Pan-tragic irrationalism of the first decade 
of this century, and [in] his earliest works, The Soul and its 
Forms, and The Theory of the Novel...he shows...a mind... 
dissolving real man and real history into spiritual abstractions. In 
The Theory of the Novel, for instance, he defines the modern novel 
as the search for the expression of the irrational, the soul, in and 
through an alien and hostile reality; the principle of its form is, in 
his view at that time, derived from the consciousness that ‘‘inward- 
ness’” has its own, independent value’. It was the ‘submergence of 
spiritual values in the struggle of predatory imperialisms’ in the 
First World War which, says Pascal, taught Lukacs that the way to 
true humanism lay in and through the struggle for the classless 
society. Lukdcs then joined the Hungarian Communist Party, and 
became a member of Bela Kun’s revolutionary government. An 
enlightening and by no means untypical piece of revolutionary 
biography. 

What are we to conclude from all this if not that, in some para- 
doxical fashion, the supposed objectivity of the politicist upon which 
he lays such emphasis is no more than an exterior projection of his 
subjective condition? Let me here cite some revealing words of 4 
marxist critic of the nineteen-thirties. ‘The revolutionary novel’, 
writes this critic, ‘sets before itself the conception of a classless 
society where man, free from oppression at last, will direct all his 
energies to the creation of a world worthy of himself.’ In other 
words, the world being unworthy of him, he will re-create it in his 
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own image, or rather, in accordance with an egocentric reflection of 
himself. And that, it seems, is what happens when an extreme 
politicism grasps the apparatus and techniques of power: it enforces 
the superimposition upon society as a whole of a type or form of the 
self-alienated self. This idol, with which the politicist utterly identi- 
fies himself and requires the identification of others, was termed by 
Blake the Selfhood or Satan. Instead of the universality and altru- 
ism of the Self, the Logos, the social expression of which, in Christen- 
dom, is the Church of Christ, we have, therefore, a compact and 
localized system which is in essence egoistical, and therefore exclu- 
sive, partial and interested to the last degree. Unable to recognize 
and affirm the other, it can but absorb or destroy otherness: for 
community it substitutes collectivity, or solidarity in untruth. It 
does not want to dictate to its subjects, for that would presume their 
separate existence; it wants rather to absorb all that is apparently 
alien— ‘not alone opposition or coerced acquiescence, but even 
indifference is fatal to it’. Consequently, all individual autonomy 
must be surrendered and all inwardly-centrified, microcosmic selves 
broken down and uniformly reintegrated into the collective organism 
with its own exterior centre, the State power. Originality and 
spontaneity must be directed into official channels or suppressed, 
and the life of man reduced as far as possible to a vast mechanical 
ritual of self-adulation. — 


. .. So spoke the Spectre to Albion: he is the Great Selfhood 
Satan, Worship’d as God by the Mighty Ones of the Earth; 
Having a white Dot call’d a Center from which branches out 
A Circle in continual gyrations: this became a Heart 
From which sprang numerous branches varying their motions, 
Producing many Heads, three or seven or ten, & hands & feet 
Innumerable at will of the unfortunate contemplator 
Who becomes his food: such is the way of the Devouring Power. 


It follows as a simple matter of course that under totalitarianism 
the integral work of art standing in organic relation to the integrity 
of the self in its inwardness should be systematically broken down 
and reintegrated likewise upon an external collective centre. Yet 
such reintegration equally means the degeneration of art. ‘Artistic 
literature in Soviet Russia’, writes Mikhail Koriakov, a former 
Soviet journalist, in an article in Thought for spring 1951, ‘is in a 
profound state of decline. It cannot be otherwise in a country where 
man is crushed by the government, where power is wielded by a 
party, whose doctrine advocates hatred instead of love, despises 
everything that constitutes the intimate, emotional life of man, 
transforming them into robots, easily-managed cattle. It is not 
surprising that there is almost no dialogue in Soviet literature. And 
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yet Russian literature was famous precisely for its dialogue.’ ~— 


. .. Soviet society is now finally built according to a military 
pattern; in the marching, militarized throng there are stak. 
hanovites wearing decorations, ‘cavaliers of the Golden Star’ 
(the title of a recent novel by S. Babaevsky), but there is no 
room for personality. For that reason demands are made upon 
the Soviet writer that he draw not a personality but a type- 
there is a ‘mine-worker stakhanovite’ type, there is the ‘heroine. 
milkmaid’ type, there is the ‘party secretary’ type. Actually 
such a phenomenon as ‘stakhanovite mine-worker’ does not 
exist: in life there is the mine-worker Nikita Izotov, the mine- 
worker Aleksei Stakhanov, but the ‘stakhanovite mine-worker’ 
is an empty abstraction. Soviet literature deals not with people 
but with abstractions. 


Under the pressure of collectivization, Koriakov tells us, man has 
sullenly retired into himself: silence and solitude have become man’s 
lot. 





THE SITUATION OF THE STUDENT 
IN FRANCE 


P. MANSELL JONES 


1 

Ir would probably be agreed that students in Anglo-Saxon countries 
are on the whole less politically minded than are their fellows in 
most other countries. Whether or not it is a benefit to a nation, as 
well as a boon, that the political maturity of so large and select a 
part of the younger generation should be postponed until after the 
age of graduation, the spectacle frequently presented abroad of 
student irruptions into public affairs must prompt the hope that 
British undergraduates may continue to find themselves in circum- 
stances such as will make politics of less than primary importance 
for the furtherance of their studies. In France at present it is to the 
material and financial conditions in which students live and work 
that the political orientations of their leaders and organizations 
are overtly related; and this is especially true of the University 
of Paris, where nearly one half of the huge student population is 
congregated. 

The gravity of the situation in France as revealed by available 
evidence need not be exaggerated. The battery of lively criticism 
frequently indulged in by what must be the most critical young 
intelligentsia in the world might suggest that the French student 
body was perpetually seething with discontent. It is important at 
the beginning of this article, which reproduces many authenticated 
complaints, that we should guard against promoting so false an 
impression. Although the experience of obstacles and privations is not 
confined to any particular class, actually the majority of French 
students come from the more or less comfortable ranges of the 
bourgeoisie. Naturally enough the sense of grievance in a country 
whose government has until quite recently been accused of parsimony 
in its provision of scholarships, varies with the levels more seriously 
affected and is more explicit among the leaders than among the rank 
and file. The mass of students in French, as in British, universities 
tend to take things as they are to the point of being reproached with 
an unhelpful passivity. Their university training they regard as a 
means of preparing for a profession and they are satisfied when they 
have obtained a leaving certificate — less satisfied no doubt than are 
British graduates, because in France the certificate may have far 
less chance of procuring a post for its possessor. It is admitted that 
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French students are on the whole indifferent to political action: 
But their leaders feel they can rely on the hardships which the 
encounter or with which they are threatened to win their support for 
the programmes they propose. Persuaded that the key to their 
predicament is inadequate finance, they are directed to appeal to the 
State as the Providence that helps those who help themselves, 
(‘Aide-toi, 1’Etat-Providence t’aidera’.) 

The difference in attitude is instructive. The British student-leader 
realizes that it is practical as well as appropriate to address an appeal 
on behalf of the body he represents to the authority in his own 
university, and not to the Treasury or to the Ministry or to the 
electorate. That more of the sources of university finance are, in 
our country too, becoming concentrated in the hands of the govern. 
ment has so far had little practical effect on the students’ attitude, 
thanks no doubt to the mediatory powers of the University Grants 
Committee. The opposite situation prevails in a centralized system 
like that of France, where the only mediation seems to come from the 
participation of the press in advertizing and subscribing to student 
causes. 

What then are the facts of the case?? A simple comparison wil 
suggest their seriousness. The post-war expansion has brought the 
total of students in British Universities to eighty-five thousand. In 
France, a country not quite as populous, but whose national 
expenditure on education has been very much Iess than ours, the 
total number of students in the state universities alone is two-thirds 
as big again, viz. 139,533.* The average age of students in France 
is higher than in our country, two-thirds of them having attained 


1 One of the founders of student syndicalism put it in a nutshell when he con- 
pared the extremely small ‘militant minority’ with the very large ‘unorganized 
mass’. Another contributor to the articles we shall study wrote: ‘Student 
syndicalism groups certainly less than 20 per cent of the students’. Yet a former 
president of the Students’ Union of Lyons affirms that the majority of French 
students are members of the syndical movement. 

2 Although I have recently visited several French universities and interrogated 
many university and secondary teachers as well as a few student officials, most 
of the facts and opinions given in this article are drawn from a well documented 
number of the Protestant students’ review, Le Semeur, for 1951, devoted to a 
symposium on ‘La Situation Estudiante en France’. Similar evidence can be 
found in the fortnightly newspaper, Le Courrier de l’Etudiant for 1946 and 1947. 
See also the issue of Esprit for April 1952. 

* This total given for the faculties of the state universities includes students 
in the University of Algiers. It does not include the fifteen to twenty thousand 
members of the grandes écoles; nor the 24,000 attending the Catholic universities. 
As the latter are self-supporting and free from state control, we shall eliminate 
them from present consideration, though their difficulties are perhaps even 
more severe than those we discuss. Numerous Catholic students attend the state 
universities. See ‘Catholic Education in Contemporary France’, Cambridge 
Journal, July 1952. 
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their majority. As we have indicated, they come preponderantly 
from the middle and lower levels of the bourgeoisie. The working 
classes, industrial and peasant, are represented by about 24 per cent 
(1.7 per cent industrial, .7 per cent peasant). This disproportion is a 
source of much dissatisfaction, and not only to the parties of the 
left. It is summed up in the statement that one-third of the active 
population of the country supplies one-ninth of the student popu- 
lation. 

Apart from the Cité Universitaire at Paris, which houses 7801 
French students, there are few hostels in France.' In the rush to 
find accommodation after the war, thirty out of ninety-seven 
maisons de tolérance were taken over by the student organizations. 
They now house six hundred in what have been rechristened maisons 
communautaires. More energy has been shown in providing refec- 
tories and cheap meals. About 60 per cent of French students live 
athome. But in a system where grants have been grossly inadequate,? 
43 per cent have to maintain themselves by what is called the ‘job- 
minimum-vital’, a euphuism for the distractions of bread-winning. 
In one provincial university half the Arts students do outside work, 
some at a hundred miles’ distance from the centre. This form of 
absenteeism is facilitated in certain faculties more than in others by 
what might be called the variability of pressure to attend courses. 
It is affirmed that three-fifths of the students of France never appear 
in class. One attendance a week or even one a fortnight is by no 
means uncommon. Of the two thousand students entered in the 
Faculty of Law classroom accommodation provides barely for one 
inten. In a centre like the Sorbonne with its 53,000 registrations non- 
attendance on such a scale must be a relief to the administration. 

The post-war condition of the four hundred student ménages 
often touch the tragic. Living in inferior hotels in unhealthy promis- 
cuity, they find it impossible to study unless one parent or both 
seek remunerative work to keep alive. The predicament of the 
coloured student is often similar. In numerous cases the health of 
the student gives cause for alarm. The incidence of tuberculosis is 
six times as high as the figure for the rest of the population, though 
this, it is admitted, may be due to superior detection. A young 
medico writes: ‘The crucial point of the student’s existence is the 
‘struggle for life’’.’ The public press corroborates and raises 
funds. Its benevolence cannot afford to be disinterested. 

‘Hostels are increasing in the provinces. British students frequently give 
favourable reports of accommodation, meals and prices. 

*The average amount of scholarships has until quite recently been equal to 
£65 per annum, while the minimal cost of living for a student in Paris has been 
calculated as two and a half times that amount. Le Monde for the 10th Nov. 
1951 anounced an increase of 10,000 university scholarships; their average value 
is 100,000 francs, i.e. an average increase of 60%. 

B 
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Despite the fact that the undergraduate population is anything by 
proletarian in origin, students are on the whole poorer than ever, 
What is called the ‘proletarianization’ of the student body is , 
consequence of the impoverishment of the bourgeoisie at the close 
of hostilities, followed by inflation. The multiplication of student 
numbers — the total has doubled since 1939 — has not been accom. 
panied by anything like an adequate increase in available appoint. 
ments. This is a source of constant complaint. In the case of the 
Agrégation ‘passes’ are strictly related to openings. In 1951 a trifle 
over 1 in 10 represented the proportion of candidates admitted, 
Numerical expansion has resulted in greater individual isolation 
and dissolves all possibilities of corporate spirit. In this situation 
the student leaders have become convinced of the necessity for 
independent action. 


2 

‘Student syndicalism’, we read in Le Semeur, ‘is born of the rapid 
increase in the number of university students.” More explicitly: 
‘The aggravation of the material conditions of student life in France 
has contributed largely to the development of a syndical conscience 
in a milieu traditionally sceptical and individualistic. The lack of 
financial support, the shortage of accommodation, insufficient 
nourishment, the lamentable state of health which places the student 
body at the head of statistics of the ravages of tuberculosis, all this 
has contributed to give cohesion to the university milieu which, 
reacting in self-defence, seeks to organize itself into the nucleus ofa 
powerful movement’. (p. 563.) The circumstances have produced 
a kind of ‘student proletariate’; newspapers of all parties have 
advertized ‘the destitution of the student’, the transformation of 
‘mother’s darling’ (fils a papa) into a “defenceless proletarian’. The 
result is that the first post-war phase of ‘university reform’ in 
France has taken the shape of a campaign led by students for the 
improvement of the physical basis of living.t The movement 
claimed its first ‘great victory’ in the extension of Social Security to 
students. 

Four years of occupation had brought to an end the pre-war 
type of student co-operation, based on an attitude of political non- 
intervention (apolitisme). But non-intervention had proved to be 
‘dangerous and vague’; it paralysed such action as the war situation 

1 It is pathetic to watch how nearly all the articles written by French students 
on their problems are diverted from the fundamental issue of educational reform 
(réforme de l’enseignement) by the necessity to demand material aid. I raised the 
point in conversation with a student leader at the Union in Paris in 1951. He said 
their problem for the moment was ‘accés a l’université’. Compare this slogan 


with a remark made a little earlier by M. Sarrailh when Minister of National 
Education: ‘You ask for more seats in the theatre when all the tickets are sold’. 
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demanded. Its supporters, the French National Union of Students, 
found that it offered no ground to stand on, nor could it provide a 
natural nucleus for the student Resistance movement. Towards the 
end of the fighting members of this movement formed a commission 
to study the question of more effective co-operation, and to it was 
entrusted in January 1946 the preparation of a plan for the reform 
both of the National Students’ Union and of the local unions. In the 
following April the commission proposed a Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Students which was adopted as the Charte de 
Grenoble. This Charter is now the basis of the student cause in 
France. 

The Declaration recognizes the student as a ‘young intellectual 
worker’ and is considered to mark a turning point in student history. 
Among direct consequences are counted first the extension of 
Social Security, next the successful action of January 1947 against 
increases in university fees and, more important still, the opening of 
the campaign for the présalaire. Chief among the rights claimed is the 
free exercise of syndical rights. Through such demands and achieve- 
ments ‘student syndicalism’ has come to birth on a national scale. 
It is admitted to be an ‘original’ form of syndicalism, based on the 
distinction that it is ‘political’ but not ‘parliamentary’. While it 
throws over the apolitisme of the earlier co-operative movement, 
it makes no distinction between parties and confessions. This 
attitude is called apartitisme; it leaves the student free to adopt 
whatever party suits his taste. ‘We have proved on this occasion 
that it was possible to work with different parties over the heads of a 
senile and timid administration, to present the student problem 
directly to the nation and to confront its representatives with their 
responsibilities to the university’. The ‘revolution’ is admitted 
to be due to the unremitting efforts of students of all parties from the 
Communists to the Right Wing bloc, a realistic view of the situation 
having revealed two facts: the interdependence of student problems 
and political problems and the deep division of parties and confes- 
sions within the student body. A third fact is the realization that it is 
a delusion to think that demands made separately can be effective. 

Let us glance at a few of the articles of the Charter of 1946. — I. 
The student is a young intellectual worker.— II. As a youth the 
student has a right to special social protection on the physical, 
intellectual and moral planes, and III, to be integrated into the 
ensemble of the youth of the nation and of the world.—IV. As a 
worker the student has a right to work and to leisure in the best 
conditions and in material independence, both personal and social, 
as guaranteed by the free exercise of syndical rights.—V. As a 
worker the student acknowledges his duty to acquire the best 
technical competence. — VI. As an intellectual he has the right to 
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engage in the search for truth, and to that liberty which is its first 
condition. — VII. As an intellectual he acknowledges the duty to 
seek, propagate and defend the truth, which implies the duty to 
promote and share the means of education (culture) and to discover 
the sense of history. He must defend liberty against all opponents, 
such defence constituting for the intellectual the most sacred of 
missions. 

To these articles selected from the Charter must be added the 
principle underlying the proposition about the allowance for students 
agreed to by a Parliamentary Commission on Education before the 
fall of M. Queille’s ministry. Its first article reads: ‘University 
students have the right, under the conditions and within the limits 
provided for by the article appended, to an allowance at least equal 
to the minimum living wage.”? 

In the application of the Charter two principles are emphasized; 
democratization and revalorization. The democratic university is 
defined as that which without discrimination of any kind opens its 
doors to all those who show themselves capable of profiting by its 
teaching, and allows them to participate fully in its existence. But the 
effort ‘to get round the money barrier’ must be supported by a 
democratization of university government. Here the demand is for 
mixed councils of teachers (permanent) and students (renewable) 
to collaborate in administration and ‘to prevent routine being taken 
for tradition’. As for the revalorization of studies, the development 
given to this side of the programme is disappointing. What reforms 
have been effected produce anxiety about financial consequences. 
The recent ‘Propaedeutic’ arrangement was no sooner accepted 
than it was realized that the extra year involved would entail addi- 
tional burdens and sacrifices. Hence this caricature de propé 
deutipue is suspected of being designed as a defensive measure to 
protect the faculties from democratization by keeping prospective 
students out.? 

Wherever we look in this series of articles or in those that compose 
the enquéte in the review, Esprit, not one serious compliment is paid 
to the university as a teaching institution, although respect is shown 
for an individual teacher or scholar or method. A stranger to 
academic mores might conclude from such documents that French 
university life revolves around the activities of student organizations, 
associations and societies, and that studies count for very little or 

1 Cf. ‘The student-salary seems to be the one institution capable of assuring the 
democratization of our University.’ (Le Semeur, p. 568.) 

2 P. 566. Political bias leaps into prominence in the complaint made by another 
contributor that the official teaching of the bourgeois university is bloodless. It 1s 
flagrant in the contention that it is ‘legitimate for, and the duty of, the student 


body to participate in popular insurrection, not only on behalf of student rights, 
but in the event of the violation of citizen rights’. (Le Semeur, p. 562.) 
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nothing at all. One contributor admits this: “We have perhaps 
made too much of the remuneration of students. The problem of the 
University is forgotten’. Another says with some point: ‘The whole 
effort to improve conditions is a distraction in which excellent 
young minds are caught and through which it is completely forgotten 
that the ‘‘student is here to study’’.’ 

Addressing an audience of students in Paris a couple of years ago, 
Professor Henri Marrou of the Sorbonne made an interesting and 
courageous protest, which has been used, no doubt as a corrective, 
to close the series of articles on which we have been commenting. 
Parts of Professor Marrou’s address are worth our attention both 
for what they state and for what they imply: 


I am very fond of you, but I’ve a big reproach to make: you 
are not intelligent enough. [This cruel word produced eddies 
at the time and later.] Yes; I see your qualities: generosity, 
devotion, the desire to ‘engage’ yourselves and to serve. What 
I reproach your generation with, our generation (I don’t want 
to be pharisaical; it is a common evil with us all these days), is 
with not reflecting enough, not attaching enough importance 
to Truth, to ideas, to thought, necessary prolegomena of all 
action. 

You live, we all live, in the exclusive cult of immediate 
efficiency, confounding fecundity with precipitation . . . I should 
like to restore in you the taste for extensive projects and vast 
thoughts, the need to reflect, to ‘consider’ before acting... 
Grave in all cases, catastrophic in the politician, this contempt 
for theory is in you students the worst abdication: through such 
unfaithfulness you betray your proper vocation, which is 
precisely —I apologize for insisting on the word—to be 
intelligent. In the midst of a given generation, the student 
milieu constitutes that small privileged group in which society 
isolates and frees a portion of itself, at least relatively, from 
immediate tasks and enables you to concentrate on your own 
inner training in order to play later on the role of an élite. If 
you don’t reflect now, if you don’t think, when will you? And 
if you never do so, wasting your years of youth, freedom and 
availability, who will do it in your stead, in your nation, in 
your time? 

You must think more than you do; you must habituate 
yourselves to seeing clearly, seeing the whole, seeing far. Think, 
but what about? Needless to ask; think first about what you 
are doing, about your studies, the significance and the bearing 
they should have. I find you much too passive and resigned in 
respect of the enseignement imposed upon you. This enseigne- 
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ment [teaching, mode of education] is admittedly deplorable, 
insufficient, ill adapted, badly orientated: you are the first to 
feel it and to say it, but you don’t show yourselves capable of 
discovering why. 

A healthy education presupposes and exacts a certain tension, 
dialectical and fruitful, between master and disciples, between 
the two generations which confront each other . . . I should be 
glad to find you impatient with us, if at the same time you 
didn’t appear so resigned. You are not critical enough . . . Too 
often what you reproach us with — your professors and elders — 
is with not bringing you ready-made the immediately utilizable 
synthesis which would constitute a solution adaptable to all 
your problems. The education of which you dream would be 
one you would only have to accept, to assimilate, to enable you 
to pass on without waiting to its practical application in life. 

Here I say without sparing you, you appear to me to be first 
naive, then lazy and (I will risk the word) cowardly . . . Resigned 
and vaguely disgusted, you put up with a regime of teaching 
which does not correspond to your real needs. We know that 
well enough. In the first place because (I repeat) no education 
can attain the end it claims to attain — to educate the young. 
The only true education is that which youth learns to give 
itself; all that is given from outside should, serve it only as 
means, instruments and materials, whether it be a question of 
the severely criticized example of the elders or the teaching of 
the masters (you must always take or leave). 

And then we know as well as you do that the University in 
which we meet is an old institution, in a critical state (en pleine 
crise) and uncertain of itself: an historical building undergoing 
renovation, in which demolition, reconstruction and _ alas! 
replastering go on in confusion. No one knows where it is going; 
contractors and architects quarrel under your eyes; credits are 
lacking. But (an historian is speaking) you are very naive if 
you imagine you are the first generation that has had the 
misfortune (or the honour) to be called to live in a period of 
crisis! Don’t expect so much of us, of your masters, of your 
time (nor of the Marshall Plan or the proletarian Revolution), 
or of anything which does not begin with yourselves or with 
your own effort. Try to look clearly into your demands and 
your needs, into the historical task which belongs to your 
generation. Then you’ll discover perhaps that, despite the years 
that separate us, your elders can be comrades in the work and 
you will be able to meet us in the workshop of educational 


reconstruction, where you have hitherto left us very much 
alone. 
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A recent example of direct contact between student representatives 
and the Minister may be worth citing in conclusion. Reporting the 
Congress of the French Union of Students which met last April in 
Paris, Le Monde (for the 8th) referred to a plan of educational reform 
prepared for discussion by the representatives and which, inspired 
by the Langevin Report, was described as differing profoundly from 
the reforms envisaged by the present ministry. Three days later the 
same journal disclosed that M. André Marie had attended the 
Congress and had made public for the first time his personal inten- 
tions in the matter of reform, Passing from those for the secondary 
stage which he described in some detail, he outlined the changes 
contemplated in the faculties of law to take effect next year, and 
announced the foundation of a faculty of dental art. 

On the burning question of the présalaire the report pointed out 
that French students do not separate the reform of studies from the 
‘democratization of recruitment’ which cannot, they think, be 
assured without a system of grants (allocations d’études). The 
President and the legal adviser of the Union invited M. Marie to 
express his views on this question. The Minister replied in his 
customary manner by emphasizing the increases already made in 
scholarships. In view of the volume of credits which would be 
difficult to obtain, what, he asked, would be the more normal 
course: to provide a salary from which students of means would bene- 
fit or to distribute scholarships among the needy? Six thousand 
matriculants, he underlined, registered annually in the Paris faculty 
of law: only 830 obtained the /icence last year... . 

Thereupon M. Bouchet, ‘brilliant defender of the Union of 
Students,’ made it clear to the Minister that the question was not 
one of providing salaries by a demagogic gesture to all students, but 
of remunerating the best after selecting them in accordance with the 
ministerial project. ‘In that case, I agree,’ said M. Marie, and he 
promised to link up the problem of grants with that of reform and 
to examine them with the students. 
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‘WILHELM MEISTER’ AND THE AMBIGUITY 
OF GOETHE 


D. J. ENRIGHT 


‘Der Schnee ist eine erlogene Rheinlichkeit’ 


1 

IN the past, before interest in Goethe was confined to Germanists 
and centenaries, even more time was given to the elucidation of 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre than to the Second Part of Faust. The 
conclusions arrived at were as diverse as may be: where one com- 
mentator tells us that the novel is a philosophical document crammed 
full of deep and consistent thinking, another says outright, “The Idea 
of Wilhelm Meister is precisely this— that it has no Idea.’ Both 
views are right, and both are wrong. With Goethe’s famous aphor- 
ism on Hamiet in mind, we might feel tempted to say that the book is 
full of ideas but the author is without an idea — but that, too, would 
be less than accurate. 

Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship is far from being a perfect work 
of art; in some ways, indeed, it is incredibly bad. It lacks any certain 
unity of plot or theme; the characters are mostly silly or boring or 
even unpleasant; the action, already contorted, is frequently inter- 
rupted by long and irrelevant set speeches. The work gives the 
immediate impression of falling into two pieces, as cleanly as if its 
binding were broken. The first five books constitute a Theaterroman: 
Wilhelm has ambitions to be actor-manager-poet and to redeem the 
German stage, and so we live in the company of actors and actresses, 
paint, footlights and manuscripts. The sixth book, a pietistic history 
called “The Confessions of a Beautiful Soul’, lies uneasily between 
the two sections like a buffer. And the seventh and eighth books are 
sheer Lebensroman: Wilhelm deserts the stage and his old friends, and 
embraces the company of a set of intellectual aristocrats, a species 
of Freemasons’ Society, with the aim of helping others to reach a 
working agreement between their talents and their way of life. 

It would seem that Goethe’s original idea was to allow Wilhelm to 
develop into a successful man-of-the-theatre, and thus provide him- 
self with an opportunity to expound his own ideas about plays and 
play production. The plan, simple and straightforward, corresponds 
to the First Part of Faust. But then Goethe changed his mind: 
Wilhelm’s apprenticeship was to be an apprenticeship in life itself: 
he was to develop into a successful human being and thus provide his 
author with an opportunity to expound his ideas on that more 
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ambitious and vaguer question. Readers were to be warned against 
the dangers of yielding to a false tendency — ‘Man soll sich vor einem 
Talente hiiten, das man in Vollkommenheit auszuiiben nicht Hoff- 
nung hat’ (‘we should guard against a talent which we cannot hope to 
practise in perfection’) — and Wilhelm’s long traffic with the stage 
(all five books of it) came in useful as an admonitory case in point. 
The greater issues of the last three books, sometimes presented 
directly and sometimes only to be reached by a twisting and round- 
about path, may be said to correspond to those of the Second Part of 
Faust. 

This is obviously not the way to write a popular novel; nor is it the 
way to write a great novel. Wilhelm Meister breaks all the rules, even 
the most sensible, of criticism; yet the fact remains that it is a memor- 
able anomaly. It is a work which calls for an immense amount of 
perseverance on the part of the reader. But, given that perseverance, 
a certain kind of unity can be seen to emerge in the end, and it is 
realized that the two parts of the work share the same bloodstream 
after all. It is true that this unity is as precarious as that of the two 
parts of Faust. In spite of the injunctions which he addressed to both 
the human being and the artist — ‘You have to limit yourself. To 
“have to’’ is hard but it is the only way a mancan show what is in 
him’ — Goethe refused in each of these inimitable works to limit 
himself. He erred, perhaps, in the opposite direction from the 
aesthete: life interested him so much, he led his own with such energy 
and unbookish zest, that he attempted to bring art a little closer to 
life than was safe for it. The ‘figure in the carpet’ of an individual 
life rarely emerges with much clarity of definition, and it is much the 
same with Wilhelm Meister and Faust. Eckermann reports Goethe as 
having said, apropos of the former, ‘I should think a rich manifold 
life, brought close to our eyes, would be enough without any express 
tendency, which, after all, is only for the intellect.” But many of 
Goethe’s sayings originated in a desire to correct views which had 
been carried to extremes, and this remark was possibly intended for 
the ears of the excessively profound commentators of Wilhelm 
Meister. There is plenty of evidence in Goethe’s work — without 
mentioning his other explicit pronouncements — to dissociate him 
from the realist or documentary school. 

Yet I think we are near to the root of the difficulty. Goethe appears 
to be doing two different things at the same time: he is describing ‘a 
tich manifold life’ in a style so free from moral comment that pious 
teaders have accused him of immorality, while simultaneously his 
work is thickly interspersed with moral apophthegms and — more 
than that — characterized by a kind of moral passion which, spas- 
modic though it may be, is yet too intense to be disregarded. He is 

‘The English quotations throughout are taken from Carlyle’s translation. 
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both romantic and classical, and often he is one when you would 
expect him to be the other; he is both philosopher and artist; he js 
both a warm moralist and a dispassionate reporter. His Faust, with 
the blood of Gretchen and of Baucis and Philemon on his soul, is 
received into a highly organized and even ritualistic Heaven. 

It is plain that Goethe will hardly enjoy much popularity today, 
when criticism has become so self-conscious and the cultivated public 
is tolerant enough to accept both romantic and classical so long as 
the art to be accepted should fit into one category or the other. Ours 
is the age of ‘taking sides’, and the man who does not clearly takea 
recognizable side will be buffeted from every direction. What is 
rarely understood is that Goethe does take a side, that he does com- 
mit himself, and with a loving wholeheartedness that is becoming 
uncommon among writers. He accepts, above all other consider- 
ations, the prime value of being alive: from this acceptance follows 
the conclusion that, however wrongly a man is living his life, it can 
only be taken away from him for the very strongest and most 
practical of reasons. It is the sin against life that is dreadful, not the 
sin against ideas: the scaffold might be necessary in Goethe’s world, 
but the concentration camp would not exist. 

The precarious ‘unity’ of the work — if indeed one accepts its 
existence — is the last surprise in a sequence of surprises. For the 
work is an interesting study in ambiguity — the unexpected jux‘a- 
‘position of the exquisite and the coarse, of sensibility and cynicism, 
and the romantic apparatus which, in all its fullblown glory, is 
suddenly put to a cold, rational and realistic use. The continual 
changing of tone cannot be attributed to the author’s change of 
intention: it is not merely consequent on the fact that those person- 
ages who must have a great significance for Wilhelm as student of 
the theatre need not have any at all for Wilhelm as student of life— 
or may, indeed, have an altogether different kind of significance. The 
irony is there in the very first pages; in fact it dominates the creation 
of the book’s first character, Mariana, who is dead long before 
Wilhelm forsakes the stage. And this ambiguity of tone is almost the 
only truly consistent element in the novel. 


2 

The story of Wilhelm Meister is so unmemorable that a summary 
of its chief events may not be out of place here. Although the book 
served Goethe as a kind of ragbag for aphorisms, points of view, 
anecdotes and pieces of literary criticism which have nothing to do 
with the plot, nevertheless the main incidents deserve as close atten- 
tion as the chief characters and speeches. If the reader comes 10 
regard the events of the story as so much trash (and one is tempted 
in this direction), he will naturally devote himself to the characters 
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and, more particularly, their set speeches. In that case his conception 
of Wilhelm Meister will be inaccurate. For on the whole the 
characters, as revealed in their appearance, situation and ways of 
feeling, are what we call romantic — having in mind Werther, Pamela 
and the later novels of sensibility. Mariana seems to be the glamor- 
ous free-living actress who brings romance into the young burgher’s 
dull life; Aurelia appears in the traditional role of the sensitive, faith- 
ful, though abandoned mistress; the Countess displays all the 
characteristics of the beautiful and refined noblewoman faced with 
a problem of honour — and so on. 

But then the author intervenes. For the events of the story and 
Goethe’s own comments are frequently at odds with the characters 
as originally announced and with our own expectations — they are 
terre-d-terre, humiliating, ridiculous or even cynical. Mariana is 
neither as fine as Wilhelm believes nor as worthless as we are led to 
believe: she is a rather ordinary girl who falls victim to Wilhelm’s 
adolescent conception of romantic love; the man who has betrayed 
Aurelia turns up as the leader of the high-minded intellectuals of the 
second part of the book and is presented as its noblest character; the 
Countess, with her problem of honour brushed casually aside in the 
tush of events, retires apathetically to a Herrnhuter community 
together with her husband, an unfortunate gentleman with ambitions 
to be a saint. That is, character — painstakingly as Goethe appears 
to have created it — is at odds with action: the novel is full of dead- 
ends, halts, turnings back, changes of direction. 

In some of its manifestations, this device of Goethe’s is a triumph 
ofirony. And irony of this kind, after all, is to be expected in a work 
which sets out to depict the delusions under which many of its 
characters are living and which announces through its most authorita- 
tive speakers that Error alone can teach us to avoid Error: 


To guard from error, is not the instructor’s duty; but to lead 
the erring pupil; nay, to let him quaff his error in deep satiating 
draughts, this is the instructor’s wisdom. He who only tastes his 
error, will long dwell with it, will take delight in it as in a singular 
felicity: while he who drains it to the dregs will, if he be not 
crazy, find it out. 


_ Goethe’s search was for a means of avoiding chaos without the 
imposition of any categorical law — the reconciliation of a reasonably 
unified society with the diverse demands of the individual. The 
compromise in which such a problem can only be resolved is 
reflected in the structure of Wilhelm Meister: Goethe cannot 
abstain from teaching, but he must abstain from dogma — the result 
very often takes the form of an ironical dénouement to an impossible 
situation. One man’s poison is another’s meat — Friedrich, the 
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gay young aristocrat, sets up house with the attractive but wanton 
Philina (on the grounds that fatherhood depends on persuasion), and 
the serious Jarno marries the romantic young Lydia, another of 
Lothario’s cast-off lovers. To considera different kind of situation: 
Natalia and the Abbé, both respected personages, are both educa- 
tionists, yet their methods are opposed — Natalia believes in the 
helping hand before the fall, while the Abbé places his faith in the 
helping hand after the fall. Goethe presents their methods, Says as 
much for each as any fairly ardent supporter could, and leaves the 
matter at that. It should be noticed, however, that when Natalia 
speaks of her difference of opinion with the Abbé she remarks that it 
is a measure of the latter’s tolerance that he has never attempted to 
interfere in her projects. This tolerance of Goethe’s is apt to con- 
found the modern reader: either it passes unrecognized, in which case 
neither Wilhelm Meister nor Faust will make sense, or else it is mis- 
interpreted in such a way that Goethe is rejected as a callous and 
complacent old man whose hypocritical aphorisms do not hide his 
fundamental jem’enfichisme. 

The ‘Prologue in Heaven’, that invaluable preface to Faust, is also 
the best preparation for Wilhelm Meister: 


Wenn er mir jetzt auch nur verworren dient, 
So werd’ ich ihn bald in die Klarheit fiihren. 


Weiss doch der Gartner, wenn das Baumchen griint, 
Dass Bliith’ und Frucht die kiinft’gen Jahre zieren ... 


Es irrt der Mensch, so lang er strebt... 
Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunkeln Drange 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst. 


(Though at present his service is confused, soon shall I lead him 
into clarity. For the gardener knows, when the young tree shows 
green, that blossom and fruit will grace the future years ... As 
long as he strives, man must err ... A good man, in his dim 
urgency, is still conscious of the right way.) 


The novel begins with a sentimental love-story. Wilhelm, the son 
of a business family, falls in love with an actress, Mariana. His other 
passion — for the theatre — goes back to childhood; he is the ‘young 
genius’, inspired to write dramas and revive the German stage, and it 
is an obvious trick to introduce by way of contrast his friend Werner 
the hard-headed young business man whose only passion is the 
system of book-keeping by double entry. It is indeed a scene from 
the Bohemian Life that lies before us— if we look at it through 
Wilhelm’s eyes. Our hero’s ecstasies are unconfined — not so our 
author’s, who remarks on the dirty state of Mariana’s room and 
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even of her person. ‘Love,’ he tells us, ‘is so strong a spice, that 
tasteless, or even nauseous soups are by it rendered palatable.’ 

Circumstances cause Wilhelm to believe that Mariana has deceived 
him, and he renounces her. There is a fair amount of Wertherism, 
but no suicide. He burns his manuscripts and turns to the family 
business. While on a business mission, however, he falls in with a 
group of actors and his old ambitions revive and overcome him. The 
players and their mode of life — their jealousies, intrigues, adventures 
and misfortunes — are excellently depicted, and this part of the book 
is by far the liveliest. The novel appears to be firmly established 
upon its picaresque path: the company moves from theatre to theatre 
(instead of from inn to inn), it meets with successes and failures, new 
people join it from time to time and we are treated to their biograph- 
ies, and the actors are even set upon by highwaymen and robbed of 
their clothes, like Joseph Andrews. All the ingredients of the once 
popular novel are there: even those characters of mysterious origin 
and gloomy past who are to struggle under a load of obscure guilt 
and painful eccentricity right up to the last chapter — for Wilhelm 
adopts two strange waifs, Mignon the dancing-girl and the old 
Harper. The meeting with Mignon is suitably enigmatic, and we 
detect an element which would hardly be found in the English 
picaresque epic of Fielding and Smollett: 


‘What is thy name?’ he asked. ‘They call me Mignon.’ ‘How 
old art thou?’ ‘No one has counted.” ‘Who was thy father?’ 
‘The Great Devil is dead.’ 


The modern reader will find Mignon— in spite of her songs — 
rather trying. Her Cassandra-like antics soon pall. But for the 
romantic reader of the past she was the raison d’étre of the work, 
and, like Gretchen in Faust, she is apt to distract our attention from 
matters which, though less sensational, are of greater importance. It 
is Wilhelm, ‘milksop’ as he may be, and Faust, that disgraceful 
tejuvenated don, who are the heroes of their stories, and we must not 
surrender our loyalties to those various insidiously pathetic maidens 
who fall by the way. The way is long and hard, and Goethe is con- 
siderably less sentimental than his readers. The Harper — a bearded 
old gentleman who twangs his instrument into accents of despair on 
the slightest provocation and alternates uneasily between suicide, 
child-murder and arson — is plainly a stock figure from the Tale of 
Terror. Yet in the end he is taken to pieces, explained, allowed to 
kill himself as an appropriate way out of his spiritual impasse, and in 
short serves to point a moral plainer and more practical than any 
psychoanalyst could deduce. This is the author’s habit: the use 
and deliberate abuse of the conventions of his time, in the service of 
disabusing. We shall return to the Harper later: an understanding 
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of Goethe’s treatment of this figure — some will find it callous, others 
will consider it healthy — is the beginning of an understanding of the 
novel. 

The company is engaged by a Count to perform at his castle, 
Wilhelm had been enamoured of Philina, a light-minded but amusing 
actress — but now, with that facility of emotion which oppresses 
both him and the reader, he falls in love with the Countess. And 
the Countess (who, like most of the female characters, never really 
takes shape: we are simply informed of her “beauty and youth, 
her graceful dignity and refined manner’) is taken with Wilhelm. 
The guests decide to play a trick on the Countess: while the 
Count is out, Wilhelm will put on his cloak and sit in his dimly- 
lighted room: the Baroness will inform the Countess that her 
husband has returned in a bad temper: the Countess will come to 
soothe him . . . Wilhelm is ‘to play the cross husband as long and as 
well as possible; and when obliged to disclose himself, he must 
behave politely, handsomely and gallantly’. Wilhelm is not too 
happy about this: ‘the fear of displeasing the Countess, and that of 
pleasing her too well, were equally busy in his mind’ — but he is 
unable to refuse anything to as pretty a woman as the Baroness. 

It is a situation worthy of the most arrant ‘novelette’, and we can 
foresee what will happen: the Count will return unexpectedly, he will 
find Wilhelm in his place (and in his clothes), he will jump to un- 
pleasant conclusions, and he will challenge our poor milksop toa 
duel. But, as always, the conventional situation is resolved in an 
unconventional way. The Count does return unexpectedly, he does 
see Wilhelm occupying his chair— but then he turns round and 
leaves the room without saying a word. Can it be that he is biding his 
time, that he is meditating a peculiarly sinister revenge? Not at all. 
It transpires that the poor man believes that he has seen his own 
ghost — a warning of his approaching end. He therefore withdraws 
from social life, gives himself up to devotional literature and prepares 
for sainthood. His noble friends refrain from disillusioning him, and 
even attempt to frighten him further. Nor does his wife, who is told 
the truth, take any action. The tragi-comedy is given an extra twist: 
there is an impulsive love-passage between Wilhelm and the Countess 
just before the latter’s departure. The two fall into each othet’s 
arms — suddenly, with a shriek, the Countess tears herself away: ‘Fly, 
if you love me!’ Goethe remarks as the chapter closes, ‘Unhappy 
creatures! What singular warning of chance or of destiny tore them 
asunder?’ And we are reminded of the end of some lurid serial 
instalment. 

Towards the end of the book we meet the Count and Countess 
again: the Count has renounced his estates and is about to enter 4 
Herrnhuter community together with his wife; she too is possessed 
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by a secret sorrow. It seems that in embracing her Wilhelm pressed 
against her breast a jewelled portrait of her husband — this would 
account for the shriek which one had at least attributed to a wounded 
conscience — and the lady is firmly though wrongly convinced that 
she has incurred cancer. The confirmed novel reader of Goethe’s 
time must have found it hard to know exactly what his feelings were, 
as he said goodbye to this miserably maltreated couple. They have 
done no particular harm to anyone, and the Countess at any rate has 
been shown in an attractive light. But they are the weak, the defeated, 
they cannot be helped for they have sinned against life: we must leave 
them to their years of remorse and piety. There is perhaps something 
alittle Nietzschean here, but there is nothing of the Superman about 
our hero, a very middling sort of person who survives and is well 
rewarded. Goethe was never an idealist of Nietzsche’s intensity. 
Their engagement at the castle having ended, the company moves 
on—reluctantly because there are bandits in the neighbourhood. 
But Wilhelm, for once the man of action, insists, with the result that 
they are attacked and Wilhelm is seriously wounded while the others 
lose their belongings. They blame the young man for this mishap 
and, though weak from loss of blood, he makes a long, formal and 
pompous speech in his own defence. This is only one example 
among many of the unnovelistic aspects of the work — here, the 
holding-up of action and the defiance of common probability in 
order to make room for a set speech and some aphorisms — and the 
only possible excuse is the chance it gives Goethe to remark, apropos 
of Wilhelm’s feeling of responsibility, that ‘this was but another folly 
for which he had to blame himself, the folly of presuming to take 
upon his single shoulders a misfortune that was spread over many’. 
At this point Serlo, a more authentic theatrical manager, enters the 
story, and the novel turns more decidedly towards Theaterroman. 
While the discussions on Hamlet seem to constitute one of the few 
tangible modern grudges against Goethe, there is not time to examine 
them here. What we should bear in mind is that Wilhelm says many 
things about the play, some of them mutually contradictory, and 
that Goethe does not necessarily agree with them all. The conclusion 
of the affair is that Wilhelm undertakes to re-fashion the play — he 
will not tamper with the poetry, but intends to ‘rationalize’ the plot- 
mechanism. The last we hear is that ‘satisfied as he was with his own 
conception, it still appeared to him as if in executing it he were but 
spoiling the original’. Goethe’s private attitude is ambiguous. He 
advances several theories, clearly he is interested in them — he would 
not deliberately set down some thousand words of nonsense solely 
in order to demonstrate Wilhelm’s immaturity as a literary critic — 
but clearly he does not consider them more than interesting theories 
which remain to be proved or disproved. Mr. T. S. Eliot’s remark 
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that Goethe ‘made of Hamlet a Werther’ is based on a misconception 
both of Goethe’s attitude towards Hamlet and of his attitude towards 
Werther, and more attention needs to be paid to the context of the 
Hamlet passages. The best footnote to this interlude is contained in 
the speech on art which the authoritative Abbé makes towards the 
end of the novel: 


Most men are wont to treat a work of art, though fixed and 
done, as if it were a piece of soft clay. The hard and polished 
marble is again to mould itself, the firm-walled edifice is to 
contract or to expand itself, according as their inclinations, 
sentiments and whims may dictate; the picture is to be instructive, 
the play to make us better, everything is to do all. The reason is, 
that most men are themselves unformed, they cannot give them- 
selves and their being any certain shape: and thus they strive to 
take from other things their proper shape, that all they have to 
do with may be loose and wavering like themselves. 


The climax of the Theaterroman is reached with the first perform- 
ance of Hamlet. With Wilhelm playing the title-role it is a great 
success, and the company celebrates afterwards in lively style. The 
same night Wilhelm has a female visitor, but his dazed condition 
prevents him from recognizing her. Both the sentimental and the 
serious-minded reader may have been able to shut an eye to the 
book’s ambiguity of tone, but incidents such as this have always 
baffled them; they have had uneasy recourse to the manners of the 
time, when, G. H. Lewes said, ‘on the subject of the sexes the whole 
tone of feeling was low’. Wilhelm Meister is, as it were, a synthesis 
of Richardson and Fielding— with something of Rasselas added — not 
a balanced synthesis so much as a disquieting mixture, for the sen- 
sibility of the former is continually being affronted by the cynicism 
of the latter: a sentimental love-scene, pastoral or polite, is succeeded 
by a Molly Seagrim rough and tumble among the ladies of the 
company — or a woman dies of disappointed love and the gentle- 
man in the case (who is also the ideal character of the novel) remarks 
coolly, ‘Alas! she was not lovely when she loved; the greatest misery 
that can befall a woman.’ 

This woman, Aurelia, sister of the manager Serlo, is a miserable 
bore. Deserted by her noble lover, her only consolation is their 
(apparent) son, a young child called Felix. Everything serves to 
remind her afresh of her unhappiness; especially, of course, the role 
of Ophelia. The gallant Wilhelm becomes her confidant — the 
reader, too, though less willingly. Eventually she dies, her last days 
having been edified by the reading of an autobiographical manuscript 
‘Confessions of a Beautiful Soul.’ This, which constitutes Book VI, 
is the story of ‘the woman who had valued God above her bride- 
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groom’, a Woman of Sensibility who became a woman of religion. 
It is an unequivocally pious piece of work in which we are not aware 
of Goethe’s personal attitude — unless, perhaps, it is one of approval 
—and indeed a friend of his solemnly burnt the whole of Wilhelm 
Meister with the exception of this one section. 

The one point in the ‘Confessions’ at which Goethe may be 
thought to intervene is probably the most interesting: the ‘Beautiful 
Soul’ is drawn towards the doctrines of the Herrnhuter Brethren, 
tolerating even the ugliness and bad taste in which their piety mani- 
fests itself. While visiting her uncle’s castle, however, she is shown 
his collection of paintings; she is impressed by this revelation of a 
different kind of spiritual cultivation, and her uncle tells her: 


those do not act well, who, in a solitary exclusive manner, follow 
moral cultivation by itself. On the contrary, it will be found 
that he whose spirit strives for a development of that kind, has 
likewise every reason, at the same time, to improve his finer 
sentient powers; that so he may not run the risk of sinking from 
his moral height, by giving way to the enticements of a lawless 
fancy, and degrading his moral nature by allowing it to take 
delight in tasteless baubles, if not in something worse. 


Moral cultivation must go hand in hand with the cultivation of the 
senses, if the former is not to risk destroying itself — in perhaps the 
crude paraphernalia of a sect. This plea for the arts is backed up by 
the ‘Beautiful Soul’s’ joy on hearing her uncle’s trained choir for the 
first time: ‘without pretending to edify, they elevated me and made 
me happy in the most spiritual manner’. She compares it with the 
pious mode of praising God to which she is accustomed. Nonetheless 
she continues on her own path: if Goethe does not wholly approve 
of her way of life, at least he refrains from the savagery with which he 
treated the unfortunate Count. The ‘Beautiful Soul’ is a civilized 
devotee. 

The novel now gives up all pretence of being a Theaterroman, and 
Wilhelm leaves the company in order to convey Aurelia’s last letter to 
her delinquent lover, Lothario, and reproach him for his behaviour. 
On his way he meets a stranger to whom he complains of the time he 
has wasted among the actors; the latter replies: 


Here you are mistaken; everything that happens to us leaves 
some trace behind it, everything contributes imperceptibly to 
form us. 


Experience must never be despised, but — the stranger continues — 

nor should we brood too deeply over our experiences, for that may 

make us either arrogant over our successes or morbid over our 

failures — ‘the safe plan is, always simply to do the task that lies 
c 
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nearest us’. Here we are as near as we can be to an explicit definition 
of the novel’s ‘meaning’. 

Reaching the Baron Lothario’s castle, Wilhelm is shocked to see 
what little effect his news has on the dead Aurelia’s late lover. (The 
latter is in any case rather busy with a duel resulting from some other 
affair of the heart.) Wilhelm rehearses the stern and pathetic speech 
with which he is to scorch Lothario’s conscience. Luckily one of the 
Baron’s friends, Jarno, overhears and intimates to Wilhelm that the 
Countess is Lothario’s sister and that Lothario knows the whole 
story: 


“O let me fly!’ cried Wilhelm: ‘How shall I appear before him? 
What can he say to me?’ 

‘That no man should cast a stone at his brother; that when 
one composes long speeches, with a view to shame his neigh- 
bours, he should speak them to a looking-glass. ’ 


It transpires, to baffle further the conventionally-minded reader, that 
Lothario is meant to be the finest male character of the work: noble, 
generous, active, cultivated and the beloved of all women. We may 
boggle at the casualness and abundance of his love-affairs and we 
may fail to perceive the moral grandeur of his nature. But we simply 
have to accept it — we have the word of Goethe and the unanimous 
opinion of all the best people in the novel. Certainly he is an emin- 
ently active person: while convalescing from the wound received 
during the duel he is engaged on the details of a scheme whereby the 
labourers on his estates will profit directly from their efforts. This 
is obviously a parallel to the final adventure of Faust, the climax 
of his career, and that which more than anything else enables him to 
escape Mephistopheles — his reclamation of the inundated land and 
the prosperous hard-working colony which he founds thereon. 

Far though he is from being a fascinating character (or even a 
character at all in the usual sense of the term), Jarno, too, is worth a 
little attention: an examination of his behaviour on one point helps 
to clarify the ambiguity of the novel. On his first appearance he 
remarks to Wilhelm: 


I have often thought with vexation and spleen, how, in order 
to gain a paltry living, you must fix your heart on a wandering 
ballad-monger, and a silly mongrel, neither male nor female. 


This harsh description of Mignon and the Harper upsets Wilhelm, 
who (together with the generality of readers) repudiates Jarno as 4 
a ‘dead-hearted worldling’. But now we discover him to be the 
trusted friend of the great Lothario. Mignon and the Harper are 
touching figures — on the other hand, Jarno is above suspicion. The 
crux is eased when the history of the two eccentrics emerges in the 
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last book: the Harper was a monk of noble Italian family who fell in 
love with the supposed daughter of a neighbour: it transpired, too 
late, that the girl was his own sister: the young monk ran mad and 
escaped from the monastery, grew a beard and sang mournful 
ballads: the girl succumbed to a kind of religious mania: Mignon, the 
child of this relationship, was stolen by a strolling party of rope- 
dancers, and took to wearing boy’s clothes and singing nostalgic 
songs. Eventually she dies from an excess of various emotions 
(including her longing for ‘das Land wo die Zitronen bliihn’ and a 
precocious love for Wilhelm), while shortly afterwards the Harper 
cuts his throat under the compulsion of his morbid sense of guilt. 

The casual way in which the old man is pushed out of the story is 
bound to offend softer-hearted readers. Goethe’s point, as implied 
in Jarno’s callous remark, is that he who consorts with weakness will 
himself become weak — obey the demands of the day, by all means, 
but do not involve yourself in the irretrievable sorrows of other 
people. Mignon and the Harper are moral lepers, in spite of all the 
romantic mystery and lyric poetry which surrounds them; and Jarno 
is justified in warning his impressionable young acquaintance against 
too close an association with them. The reader’s pity for Gretchen 
may lead him to find Faust’s speedy recovery from her death more 
than a little shocking. Victorian taste often looked for Nemesis in 
the form of damnation, or at least a lifelong remorse: morality 
demanded it. Modern taste, equally reluctant to accept the re- 
appearance of a buoyant and energetic Faust, looks for the same 
Nemesis — though now it is ‘art’ that demands it. Yet Goethe’s 
attitude is at least feasible: if Faust surrenders to remorse, then he 
will never build the great colony along the sea shore: 


Wenn Geister spuken, geh’ er seinen Gang: 
Im Weiterschreiten find’ er Qual und Gliick, 
Er, unbefriedigt jeden Augenblick! 


It is ironical that Mignon’s songs, the extreme expression of that 
morbid longing for the past which Wilhelm Meister denounces, 
should be precisely that small part of Goethe’s huge output which is 
still universally known and applauded. 

To return to the story: Wilhelm discovers that the child Felix, 
whom he had adopted on the death of Aurelia, is actually his son by 
Mariana, and that Mariana had been faithful to him despite appear- 
ances and has died of grief at his desertion. Wilhelm is naturally 
upset, but recovers quite as expeditiously as Faust. He is now con- 
ducted to a secret part of the castle (over which a mildly Radcliffean 
atmosphere has hung), and here a mysterious voice resembling that 
of his dead father tells him: 
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Thou art saved, thou art on the way to the goal. None of thy 
follies wilt thou repent; none wilt thou wish to repeat; no luckier 
destiny can be allotted to a man. 


He is forthwith initiated into a kind of benevolent secret society and 
the Abbé presents him with his Indenture: ‘Thy Apprenticeship is 
done; Nature has pronounced thee free.’ 

So concludes Book VII, but in the following book our poor hero 
complains that ever since he was pronounced a true ‘Meister’ life 
has seemed to him more confusing than before. But even so he com- 
pares favourably with his old friend Werner who shows up again at 
this point. The romantic reader has always considered Werner (the 
Spirit of Commerce) an unattractive figure by the side of Wilhelm 
(the Spirit of Art), whereas the more realistic reader has probably 
been expecting his eventual glorious vindication, for after all he has 
been actively employed in useful business ventures while the lazy 
Wilhelm was flirting ineffectively with the stage. This time, however, 
the more cautious reader is in the wrong: Werner has been busy 
enough, but he has committed the sin of specialization. He has 
gained money, but he has lost his figure, his hair and his joy in living: 
he has become ‘ein arbeitsamer Hypochondrist’. A comment passed 
by Wilhelm in a different connection is relevant to Werner, and to 
much else in the novel — 


Woe to every sort of culture which destroys the most effectual 
means of all true culture, and directs us to the end, instead of 
rendering us happy on the way! 


Love among the nobility is more polished than among the players 
but, alas, it is also more complicated. Lothario has long been in love 
with a very practical lady called Theresa, but their union is forbidden 
by the fact that Lothario was too intimately connected in his youth 
with her mother. Wilhelm proposes to Theresa and is accepted. 
Whereupon — which is hardly what we expect from a ‘Meister’— 
he realizes that he is in love with Natalia, Lothario’s second sister. 
It seems a situation more proper to the beginning of a novel than to 
its end. But the problem is shelved while Wilhelm visits the Hall of 
the Past where he sees the sarcophagus of Natalia’s uncle (who was 
also the cultivated uncle of the ‘Confessions’), upon which are 
inscribed the words ‘Gedenke zu leben’. Here is an explicit repudia- 
tion of the morbid romanticism of Mignon and the Harper: they had 
thought of death all through their lives whereas the uncle, at the 
moment of his death, had thought of living — and the Hall of the 
Past, incidentally, is built in ‘Egyptian style’. 

It is now revealed that Theresa is not the daughter of her reputed 
mother and is therefore free to accept Lothario. A welcome respite 
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from this comedy of errors is provided by the death of Mignon. The 
funeral is Grand Opera at its most florid: the assembled characters 
stand about in attitudes of sorrow or dismay, the voices of two 
hidden choirs are heard, and the visiting Italian Marchese recognizes 
the dead child from a crucifix pricked on her arm as his long-lost 
niece: ‘O God. Poor child! Unhappy niece!’ Nevertheless the 
fantastic melodrama echoes the book’s preoccupation — even in so 
unpropitious a place — as it ends on a ‘strengthening sentiment’: 


Travel, travel, back into life! Take along with you this holy 
Earnestness; — for Earnestness alone makes life eternity. 


Goethe’s irony displays itself in a little incident which occurs at 
this juncture. The Harper, still hovering on the point of suicide, has 
left a glass of milk mixed with laudanum near a bottle of pure milk, 
and it is feared that the child Felix has drunk from the glass. It 
transpires that actually he drank from the bottle, as was his wont, 
and claimed to have drunk from the glass lest his father should punish 
him for bad manners. His disobedience has saved his life: Goethe 
could never have given his novel the sub-title “Virtue Rewarded’. 
Moreover, the Harper has cut his throat in a recrudescence of guilt 
and Weltschmerz before the truth comes to light. 

The novel ends on a conventional note, with a series of marriages. 
Lothario takes his Theresa and Wilhelm is thus at liberty to unite 
himself with Natalia. Then they all combine to form a species of 
philanthropic association which shall help others to find their true 
path through life. Wilhelm shows embarrassment when his theatrical 
past is referred to, and he is told: 


The times were very good times: only I cannot but laugh to 
look at thee: to my mind, thou resemblest Saul the son of Kish, 
who went out to seek his father’s asses, and found a kingdom. 


3 

The chief objection to the work has been that it falls apart into 
two largely irreconcilable parts; that it is, in Croce’s words, ‘a book 
guided by a thought superadded to it and entirely different from it’. 
The critics have let off their heavy artillery: the first part is Theater- 
roman, the second part is Lebensroman. But a cannon ball equally 
ponderous can be fired back at them: the novel, even so, is con- 
tinuously Bildungsroman. Any insignificant little work of fiction can 
have unity of a kind — a slick, machine-made beginning-middle-end. 
But the unity of Wilhelm Meister, like that of Faust, needs to be 
searched for, and perhaps one can never be sure that one has found 
it. But in the search one will have found many things which no other 
writer has to offer. 
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There is a passage in Wilhelm’s ‘Indenture’ which helps to explain 
the novel’s unwieldiness: 


Whoever works with symbols alone, is a pedant, a hypocrite, 
or a bungler .. . The instruction which the true artist gives us, 
opens the mind; for where words fail him, deeds speak. 


Goethe is out to teach in this work; he refuses to use only symbols ~ 
indeed he almost repudiates altogether the principle of synecdoche- 
and consequently he introduces an uncomfortably large number of 
characters engaged in an uncomfortably large number of diverse 
activities. The ‘direct method’ of teaching is not an economical way 
of going to work in art. Yet though it is a most inadvisable model, 
we cannot but respect Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre. Goethe has tried 
to apply to the novel-form the very principle which this particular 
novel sets out to convey: that it is life itself, full of action and un 
cluttered by the symbols of introspection or abstract thought, that 
counts. And Goethe himself has said the best word on the ‘meaning’ 
of his book. Its origins, he wrote in his old age, in the Tag- und 
Jahreshefte: 


sprang from a dim presentiment of the great truth that man 
often seeks that for which Nature has denied him a talent, and 
desires to undertake and practise that in which he can never 
excel . . . Yet it is possible that every false step should lead to an 
inestimable good, and some intimation of this unfolds itself ever 
more clearly and certainly in Wilhelm Meister, and indeed at last 
reveals itself in the unambiguous words, ‘to my mind, thou 
resemblest Saul the son of Kish, who went out to seek his 
father’s asses, and found a kingdom’. 
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YouUNG men educate one another and do this largely by talking. As 
Canon Raven, in A Wander’s Way, pointed out: ‘It is commonly sup- 
posed that boys go up to Cambridge in order to acquire knowledge 
from dons or laboratories; or to row and run...; or to lay the 
foundation of success at the bar or in the Church . . . The real justi- 
fication of the existence of the old Universities is, of course, none 
of these things . .. Two men, two chairs, two pipes and a fire — that 
is their symbol — the main purpose of the place is friendship, and 
the building up of character by intercourse with men of kindred tastes 
and different training.” Canon Raven agreed that the Universities 
exist to promote ‘the vast and essential business . . . of coming to 
terms with the universe’, but suggested that this was better helped by 
talk and tobacco than by professors and chapel services. Talk is the 
most characteristic activity of undergraduates, and when men look 
back on their years at the University they usually admit the importance 
of the hours spent in discussion. The influence of the Union Society 
on generations of politicians is too obvious to need further emphasis, 
| but many societies less august than the Union have promoted talk 
which has been gratefully remembered half a lifetime afterwards. 
The Heretics have set many men thinking about religion. The 
Apostles have promoted secular talk which has been valued by such 
men as Tennyson, Keynes and Trevelyan. Roger Fry found it 
‘rather a priding thing’ to be elected to this society for the discussion 
of things in general. Sidgwick, who at first feared that a standing 
weekly engagement for a whole evening would interfere with his;work, 
came to feel ‘that no part of my life at Cambridge was so real to me 
as the Saturday evenings when the Apostolic debates were held’. 

Nor is it only in formal organized societies that a man finds 
he can exchange ideas. Ashbee, the friend of Lowes Dickinson, 
| ‘started a ‘‘Speculative Society’’ which was to spread through the 
world but collapsed after the first term’, though the talk continued even 
without the world-wide society. The imaginary characters who 
talked through the night in Lowes Dickinson’s Modern Symposium 
were not peculiar except in their sustained brilliance. They bear a 
close resemblance to the real Roger Fry talking with Lowes Dickin- 
son all one hot moonlit night ‘while a great dome of pale light 
travelled round from West to East and the cuckoo and the nightin- 
gale sang’. Lowes Dickinson himself says ‘the best of our life was 
long talks in our rooms, or in summer pacing the grounds of King’s, 
still as I think one of the loveliest spots in the world, and open still 
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all night to talk as well as to more noisy enterprises’. Keynes 
describes a Sunday evening in his first term that began with a visit 
to a Trinity Essay Society where he heard Lytton Strachey deliver a 
brilliant satire on Christianity. ‘From there I went to an informal 
philosophical debating society of interesting people, where I stayed 
till nearly twelve; I then went to see Monty James where I stayed till 
one; from there I went on to another man with whom [I talked till 
half-past four.” Next morning he was up at 7.30 to read the lesson 
in Chapel, did four hours work before lunch and in the afternoon 
rowed half a course. The same note is struck by Margaret Cole 
who recalls ‘how often... drunk with talk or poetry I crept or 
staggered great distances back to my room (Girton contains a good 
half-mile of corridors) seeing through the windows black fingers 
of cloud against a blue green dawn sky’. G. M. Trevelyan recalls the 
discussions he heard between Bertrand Russell, G. E. Moore, Ralph 
Wedgwood and the somewhat older McTaggart which, among other 
things, introduced him to Meredith and put him on the track of 
some of the beauties of Shakespeare’s sonnets. Undergraduates of 
the period between the wars bicycled back to College from the Old 
Festival Theatre in the Newmarket Road to sit round the remnants 
of somebody’s fire, drinking whatever the host could provide and 
debating the virtues of an isometric stage, just as undergraduates 
of 1953 discuss the symbolism of Cocteau’s Orphée or the philoso- 
phical implications of The Cocktail Party. In Oxford, Humbert Woolf 
made friends with Flecker and talked politics and poetry, and Harold 
Acton, when not taking part in the activities of the Railway Club or in 
Neo-Victorian exhibitions, discussed the works of Gertrude Stein or 
tried to convert his contemporaries to the poetry of the Sitwells. Look- 
ing back on their lives at the University a succession of men recall the 
excitement of the talk. There is a zest about undergraduate talk which 
makes some of it among the best in the world, and even gives it some 
of the quality that delighted Hazlitt in the conversation of authors. 

It is natural that much of this perpetual talk should be devoted 
to making and unmaking schools of philosophy, as was the talk 
of G. M. Trevelyan and his friends. In Canon Raven’s experience 
‘nearly everyone philosophizes’. For Keynes and his friends 
Moore’s Principia Ethica and the talk which preceded and followed 
its publication ‘dominated, and perhaps still dominates, everything 
else’. Christopher Isherwood and many of his generation found the 
ideas of I. A. Richards opened a new world. William Temple, like 
Lowes Dickinson and many others, found the philosophical pro- 
blems raised by his classical studies of real, immediate, personal 
importance. From this point of view it is irrelevant to argue with 
Professor Oakeshott that the present emotional and intellectual crisis 
is not so unusual or so serious as Sir Walter Moberley has supposed. 
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' Professor Oakeshott has suggested that each generation accepts as 


normal the anxieties and problems which are common at the time 


| when it reaches maturity. Certainly each generation, whether it 


reaches maturity in the age of the atomic bomb or of the great 
depression, during the Great War or the Darwinian controversy, 
cannot help accepting as normal the conditions it knows, but for 
each individual of every generation to attain the position of an 
adult, even in normal conditions, is new and strange and has 
to be considered and understood. In Canon Raven’s phrase 
each young man has to come ‘to terms with the universe’, to 
‘range’ himself. Whether or not the conditions which confront 
him are basically the same as those which confronted his father, 
they are new and strange to each young man and they present 
a ‘crisis’ which is emotionally and intellectually exacting. It is only 
natural for a young man to try to solve his particular ‘crisis’ by 
reference to the solution achieved by an earlier generation. He may 
reject the solution of his father’s generation with ridicule, as Harold 
Acton in the 1920s swept away fin de siécle cobwebs with his paper 
The Oxford Broom, but even so he has been helped towards an 
opinion of his own by the opinion of an earlier generation offering 
him something against which he can react. What to middle-aged 
observers seems to make the problems confronting the present 
generation of undergraduates particularly difficult is that the world 
they are trying to understand is in process of such rapid social 
revolution in their own country and political revolution outside 
it that the ideas of a generation ago seem to be completely irrelevant. 
Communism presents problems of political philosophy which make 
the Socialism of the 1920s irrelevant. Atomic physics and relativity 
pose the problems of science and religion in a completely new way. 
The problems of philosophy are not those of the generation: that was 
satisfied by McTaggart or by G. E. Moore. Keynes himself admitted 
that since his youth many branches of thought had been revolu- 
tionized by the work of Freud. A generation that admired Browning 
does not provide many points of contact to a generation nourishing 
itself on Koestler and Orwell. 

Professor Oakeshott has said that if a graduate has a philosophy of 
life in his pocket on the day of graduation ‘it is to be supposed that 
he came by it improperly’. This is not fair. It is natural for a young 
man to try to understand the world and himself. A young man who 
graduated in the 1930s might have tried to explain the world in 
terms of liberalism or socialism, himself in terms of Freud and 
literature in terms collected from Clive Bell or F. R. Leavis. His 
political sympathies might have been tinged by the emotional 
pacificism of such films as ‘The Shape of Things to Come’ or 
‘All Quiet on the Western Front’, or by the anger and shame 
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induced by a week-end at Toynbee Hall. The intellectual process 
which allowed him to accept such a heterogenous collection of 
emotions, to combine them with some phrases collected from T. H. 
Green and then to call the result a ‘philosophy of life’ may justly be 
called ‘improper’, but the honest desire which prompted the attempt 
was not. What seems very doubtful is whether the result would have 
been much more respectable if instead of having been left to struggle 
with the problem by himself the undergraduate had been encouraged, 
as Sir Walter Moberley has suggested he should be, to attend 
‘integrating courses of lectures’ or had been compelled to read fora 
widely based General Degree. 

Young men will usually best solve their problems for themselves 
and where talk with their friends does not help they can usually find 
light on their problems in books. Trevelyan himself admits how at 
Cambridge he came under the influence of Swinburne and Browning 
and discovered the poems of George Meredith, and that ‘the English 
poets have supplied me throughout my life with the sacred books of 
my eclectic philosophy and religion’. Lowes Dickinson was ‘gripped’ 
by Shelley because he offered a vision about life, read Plato ina 
literal ecstasy, and by Goethe was taken ‘out of this miserable 
self into heaven’. Roger Fry read Blake and George Eliot and had 
to apologize for having left a copy of Rossetti’s poems lying about at 
home for it had got into the hands of his sister, Logan Pearsall 
Smith was enchanted by Pater’s magic rhythms. William Temple 
responded to the ideas of Browning ‘with an almost devout alacrity’, 
read voraciously in Shelley, Shakespeare and Spenser and welcomed 
Coleridge as ‘a deliverer from the theological commercialism of 
Paley’. Temple found The New Utopia of H. G. Wells stimulating 
but the works of G. K. Chesterton more congenial, while in Shaw 
he found ‘the outstanding social teacher of the modern world’ 
thereby providing a sharp contrast to the undergraduates of the 
1920s whom Virginia Woolf described in Jacob’s Room as reacting 
violently against Shaw and Wells as the prophets of an older genera- 
tion which had also admired the sixpenny weeklies with their ‘weekly 
creak and screech of brains rinsed in cold water and wrung dry’. 
Yet Virginia Woolf’s undergraduate in his turn was a devout 
admirer of the Elizabethan poets. Undergraduates still read poetry 
and write poetry and sell ‘nine poems for sixpence’ on street corners 
even on blustery wet days. If fewer undergraduates read Plato, this 
is a case for encouraging more men to read Classics or Greats rather 
than devising ‘integrating courses of lectures’ or a widely based 
General Degree. If men read the latest article in a learned periodical 
rather than the classical historians, or specialize too narrowly 
within some field of Natural Science, the remedy is not six lectures 
on culture for scientists or on philosophy for historians. 
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When he is tired of books and of talk the undergraduate at one 
of the older Universities may profitably look at his physical 
surroundings. The buildings of the Colleges have an influence 
on young men which is enormous and which now seems to 
be more generally realized than in the days of Roger Fry. Many 
undergraduates who have never afterwards tried to paint a picture 
or write a criticism of an art exhibition have, like Fry, ‘noticed the 
changing light on the willows, the purple of the thunderstorm on the 
grey stone of the Colleges, the sunset lights on the flat fields’. Lowes 
Dickinson bought a bicycle to explore the countryside and was 
sensitively conscious of ‘the great lawns’ and ‘the sluggish yet 
lovely stream’ which formed a background for his talk with his 
friends. M. R. James was as much attracted by the beauty of the 
churches he explored as by their historical importance. Rupert 
Brooke was not the only young man to appreciate the quietness and 
freshness of the river at Grantchester. Compton Mackenzie, in 
Sinister Street, repeatedly emphasized the influence on his hero of the 
physical beauty of Oxford. Perhaps it is not quite fair to quote 
Virginia Woolf’s descriptions of Cambridge as illustrating the 
reactions of undergraduates, but they express feelings that have 
certainly stirred in some undergraduates as they watched the light 
through the windows of King’s Chapel softly chalking the stone red, 
yellow and purple, or saw the spring flowers tossing in the long grass 
of a College wilderness, or listened to the organ of a College Chapel 
making the sorrow of Christianity itself beautiful. Perhaps only 
Virginia Woolf saw ‘the sky washed into the crevices of King’s 
College Chapel’ as being ‘lighter, thinner, more sparkling than the 
sky elsewhere’ but generations of undergraduates have felt the 
added excitement of living in beautiful surroundings. Canon Raven 
has caught this mood of excitement in his description of a particu- 
larly brilliant sunset behind Madingley ‘in a sky blood red from 
horizon to zenith’ when he suddenly felt that time had stopped and 
that the visible world had been made transparent. As Roger Fry 
once felt when talking with Lowes Dickinson, ‘we cared only for the 
now which is the same thing as being eternal’ and how much of that 
atmosphere was induced by the conversation and how much by the 
natural beauty of the summer night it would, be difficult to say. 
Many generations of young men have been delighted by the formal 
beauty of Trinity Great Court, by the chestnut trees, by the aconites 
and crocuses and daffodils in a dozen different gardens, by copper 
beech and weeping willow on the Backs, by fan vaulting flushed 
softly pink by candle light, by dark panelled walls made more black 
by the candles in their silver sconces, by a hedge of honeysuckle and 
by old silver on old oak tables. Dr. Needham has told of the beauty 
of various pools near Cambridge where it is possible to swim. 
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Other naturalists like Canon Raven, will know the ‘blackthorn of 
Warboys and Monks Wood, the poplars and willow holts of Somers. 
ham, the reed beds of Chatteris, the hemp agrimony of Chippenham, 
the rock roses and sanfoin of the Devil’s Dyke’. Even the least 
scientifically minded can appreciate the bluebells of Eltisley and the 
oxlips of Knapwell. Generations of young men have walked the 
Roman road over the Gog Magog Hills though not all of them have 
seen the March hares at play there. 

Physical beauty sometimes combines with literature and with talk 
to help men to ‘range themselves’. Certainly the able man can be 
relied on to use all these things. He does not need integrating 
courses of lectures or widely based courses for a General Degree. 
There remains the less able man, ‘the agglomeration conveniently 
known as ‘‘the varsity’’ which (used to) take pass degrees, roar round 
football fields, sit down in the middle of Hammersmith Broadway 
after the boatrace and cover actresses with soot’. Are these men, too, 
aware of a ‘crisis’? These men do not write their memoires and 
after their death their friends do not produce thin appreciations of 
them but perhaps some idea of what they think may be caught 
occasionally in a work of fiction. The adventures of Mr Verdant 
Green may reflect a time too remote, as do the Sketches of Cantabs 
done in 1849, or even Tom Brown at Oxford, but perhaps Sinister 
Street offers hints which are still of use. The young men described by 
Compton Mackenzie were not intellectuals, yet just as much as 
Lowes Dickinson or Keynes, they acquired ideas by discussion 
among themselves. They were surprised to find that quite decent 
men came from another public school. They spent a good deal of 
time at J.C.R. Wines followed by sing songs and sometimes by a 
bonfire, but they gradually acquired a fairly clear conception of 
what made a Good Egg or a Bad Man. They might be inarticulate, 
many of them were certainly anything but intellectual, but as a 
result of three years at Oxford they definitely acquired something 
sufficiently like a philosophy of life to shock Professor Oakeshott. 
Indeed it is interesting to see how Compton Mackenzie’s fiction is 
supported by the observations of William Temple: ‘Oxford... 
would always desire to be judged not by the Oxford don, but by the 
Oxford man in any walk of life. When...I praise the English 
traditional education, I am praising education by means of a cor- 
porate life... Our intellectual training has often been amateurish 
in method, and very feeble in result. We most undoubtedly need 
strengthening here. But you will observe at once that it is just here, 
and here alone, that German education has been strong; it has not 
aimed at the subconscious mind as ours has done! — moulding the 
whole personality by the silent appeal to imagination and sympathy 

1 He was writing of German education before 1914. 
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which a common tradition embodied in a social life is alone able to 
make...’ In communicating this tradition, the contemporaries and 
the physical surroundings of a pass man are even more important 
than are those of the Double First. 

It may be objected that the pass man who was so familiar a figure 
of pre-1914 Oxford and Cambridge has nearly disappeared, that his 
place has been taken by the State or County Scholar and that it is 
this new type of undergraduate who specially needs help in his 
search for a ‘philosophy’. But the situation has not been so radically 
altered by the great increase in the proportion of scholars at the old 
universities. Some of these undergraduates would have come to the 
University in any case and are simply being financed indirectly by 
taxes paid by their parents instead of by fees paid by their parents 
direct. Of those who might never have come to the University if 
they had not been able to win a scholarship some may, like “The 
Scholar’ in Humbert Woolf’s Upward Anguish, be boys of exceptional 
ability. If they perceive a ‘crisis’ they will be able to attempt a 
solution by threshing out their ideas with their contemporaries and 
by reading books as other able men have done in the past. If some 
of the modern undergraduates, whether because of their previous 
education or the homes they come from or because of the peculiar 
difficulty of the problems confronting them, look for more direct 
help from their ‘teachers’ than even the pass man did before 1914 
it may be useful to remember how little direct help can be given by 
one generation to another. 

Dons might well remember the very small part which senior 
members of a College usually play in a man’s memories of his 
university career. Harold Acton dismissed lectures and tutorials in 
two sentences: those that bored him he avoided. E. F. Benson 
recalled most of the dons as remote eccentrics such as the old gentle- 
man who was rumoured to come out of his rooms only once a day 
when he would prod the grass of the College Court with a walking 
stick and say to the worms ‘Ha, Ha! You haven’t got me Yet!’ 
In his picture of pre-1914 Oxford Compton Mackenzie devotes very 
little space to relations between undergraduates and dons. A frigid 
interview with a Tutor, various disciplinary interviews with the Dean 
and a formal dinner party with the Warden make up the total of 
what he thought necessary to say about the senior members of the 
University. It is a sobering thought that some of the dons who have 
been remembered with most affectionate gratitude by their pupils 
have been those who did least to inculcate a ‘philosophy of life’. 
J. H. Middleton dressed in a ‘thick dressing gown and skull cap 
looking like some oriental magician’ delighted the young Roger 
Fry. The most notorious of all the educationalists whose legend 
persists today was described by Lowes Dickinson, who was always 
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grateful to him, as ‘falstaffian, shameless, affectionate, egoistic, 
generous, snobbish, democratic, witty, lazy, dull, worldly, academic’, 
and by E. M. Forster as having been sometimes a bully and a liar, 
Oscar Browning was a Silenus, but he certainly helped to educate 
very many young men. 

Probably the best service which a don can give to young men is to 
teach some branch of learning at a profound level. One is reminded 
of Keynes and his contemporaries asking, ‘What exactly do you 
mean?’ and ‘if it appeared under cross examination that you did not 
mean exactly anything, you lay under a strong suspicion of meaning 
nothing whatever’. Certainly undergraduates can benefit immensely 
from being given the most austere professional training in the 
weighing and interpretation of evidence within a certain very small 
field of some chosen academic study. But some of the dangers of 
this method have been hinted at by Logan Pearsall Smith and 
Lowes Dickinson. On the one hand Smith, though he found the 
teaching at Balliol stimulating, wondered whether ‘this patient, 
persistent instruction and spoon feeding of individuals is the proper 
function of University teachers’. On the other hand Lowes Dickin- 
son feared a University organized for research as being ‘stuffy yet 
raw, parochial yet colourless’ with schoolmasters parading its streets, 
specialists riddling its walls and governesses, married to either, 
holding their gloomy courts in the suburbs. He distrusted research 
because it atrophied the mind. ‘If the schoolmaster teaches wrongly, 
the specialist cannot teach at all... between the two of them what 
room is left for Socrates?’ 

Some dons feel totally inadequate to do more than formally 
teach an academic subject. As to their own political or philosophical 
position they are in a state of complete uncertainty. This ‘crisis’ 
confounding the senior members of the University was expressed 
very clearly by Lucien Febvre in the first issue of Annales to appear 
after the war, but to judge by the notices on a dozen College screens 
many modern dons are very willing to take an active part in the 
political and philosophical discussions of the University. A glance 
at the posters will show that Mr Noel Annan will talk on the 
Utilitarians, Professor Brogan on Little Old New Amsterdam, 
Professor Heller on Nietzsche, and Professor Butterfield on 
Christianity and History. Other speakers in the same week may 
include Fred Hoyle, Bertrand Russell and some visiting African 
Chiefs. Other lectures may be on Existentialism, the prospects 
for the United Nations in Korea, conditions in the U.S.S.R. and 
the Mathematics of Doodling. Some dons do not seem to be 
afraid to confess their political or religious opinions any more 
than in the days when Coulton used to debate in the Guildhall 
on religion. 
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Yet probably the best talk takes place after the official speaker 
has gone or when, the majority of the audience having departed, the 
officers of the society are left to take the speaker off to a small room 
and there ply him with beer and tobacco and questions. As in the 
days of Sidgwick or Verral some of the best talk takes place when 
one or two dons form part of a small group which discusses ‘things 
in general’. Some other very good talk takes place incidentally in 
the process of organizing a concert or producing a play. After a 
strenuous rehearsal of Monteverdi there can be a heated discussion 
of the processes of musical appreciation, or a Spanish Auto Sacre- 
mental can involve the members of the cast in talk that lasts till 
midnight on the place of the Church in modern Spanish politics. 
As in the time of Oscar Browning, some dons are still at home on 
Sunday evenings when undergraduates drop in to talk about 
Christopher Fry or the possibility of writing an up to date appendix 
to Micosmographia Academica. As in the days of Lowes Dickinson, 
dons invite their pupils to a meal and even if the food is less exquisite 
than what was once offered to Virginia Woolf or than the savouries 
that used to lie under the enormous dish cover of J. N. Figgis, it 
cannot be less inspiring than the Winchester cutlet and reddish 
brown sauce over which Lowes Dickinson first entertained E. M. 
Forster. It is still possible to eat cold chicken and Camembert and 
even if the wine is too often only Algerian it tastes very good in a 
room lined with bookshelves, and the candles in their silver candle- 
sticks provide a perfect setting for conversation. Sometimes over a 
pipe or port a man will begin ‘talking, talking — as if everything 
could be talked — the soul itself slipping through the lips in thin 
silver disks which dissolve in young men’s minds like silver’. This 
is the talk that found its way into Glover’s lectures and that trans- 
formed Lowes Dickinson from a bad lecturer into a good one when 
he stopped lecturing and ‘began to speculate aloud’. Lecturing, as 
he conceived it, was a thoughtful conversation. No reply was antici- 
pated, but the speaker had to keep the naturalness and good manners 
of talk. So that transition from lecture hall to class, in which pupils 
did talk, was easy and welcome, and the transition from the class to 
luncheon or to ride, where his pupils could both talk and lecture him, 
was easier still. He broke up the illiberal distinction between lessons 
and leisure . . . hard work lay at one end of the scale, amusement at 
the other, but both required intelligence and sensitiveness and were 
aspects of education. As Lowes Dickinson once said, this talk can 
sometimes help to wake up some minds. The ‘crisis’ confronting 
each generation can best be resolved by talking. Two men, two pipes 
and a fire can do much to resolve it. The don makes his contribution 
when occasionally he occupies one of the two chairs. 





IMPROVEMENT IN THE EAST INDIES 
H. R. C. WRIGHT 


IN the second half of the eighteenth century, the British and Dutch 
East India Companies acquired considerable territory. Conse. 
quently, in due course, their activities ceased to be thought of as 
solely commercial, and there was talk of improving the colonies and 
of drawing forth their resources. The problem of development in 
the East Indies was simpler then than it has since become, for there 
was plenty of waste land fit for cultivation. The extension of cultiva- 
tion would encourage population, and so increase the number of 
those who paid taxes or rendered services; it would also, it was 
hoped, make them contented subjects. These aims were attractive 
to humanitarians of the early nineteenth century. Raffles, for in- 
stance, prophesied that ‘the contented tranquillity’ which could be 
produced in the East ‘by an increase in the means of subsistence’, 
would enable Britain to ‘lay the foundations of our dominion on the 
firm basis of justice and mutual advantage, instead of the uncertain 
and unsubstantial tenure of force and intrigue’. In Holland, after 
the collapse of the Dutch East India Company at the end of the 
eighteenth century, G. K. van Hogendorp had similar hopes: ‘When 
the natives become respectable and prosperous yeomen, with Dutch 
planters living as neighbours among them, they will more easily 
adopt our way of life, and gradually become Netherlanders.” 
Munro, a more sober thinker, claimed that his land policy would not 
only render the Indian cultivators ‘industrious, frugal and comfott- 
able’, but also cause them to multiply and to produce more revenue, 
so that larger armies could be maintained. For the same reasons, he 
urged that the acquisition of further territory would strengthen, not 
weaken, British power.* 

There was no need for a more intensive agriculture. Little 
observation of the peasants was needed to show that by working 
harder they could easily increase their output per head, cultivating 
more land by the same methods. Theorists in Europe, mindful of 
the recent advances there in agricultural technique, sometimes 
urged the adoption of new methods in the Indies. Marshal Daendels, 
who had been a spirited landlord at home, attempted in 1808 to 


1 The History of Java (1817), I, 159; Minute on the Establishment of a Malay 
College at Singapore (1819). 

* Verhandelingen over den Oost-Indischen handel (Amsterdam, 1801), I, 144-6. 

* Fifth Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Affairs of the East India Company (1812), App. 31. 
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improve the cultivation of rice by government regulations in certain 
districts of Java, but he was soon discouraged.' In 1810, at the 
suggestion of the President of the Royal Society, the Court of 
Directors in London sent out sets of English agricultural reports for 
study in the East.* In 1812, they proposed the establishment of 
model farms in British India, to teach the natives the value of 
European implements and methods. The Bengal government 
replied that this educative task was beyond its capacity, and that the 
natives must be left to find out gradually for themselves what was to 
their advantage.* On the other hand, one of the problems of im- 
provement to which practical men gave great attention, was how to 
induce the cultivators to grow commercial crops for which they 
themselves had no use, but which were more valuable than their 
customary produce. 

The main obstacle to improvement was the lethargy of the 
natives. They were reluctant to incur the trouble and risk of bringing 
new land under the plough, or to try to better themselves by leaving 
their villages, so long as they could obtain a subsistence without 
doing so. Those who lacked subsistence, often lacked the means to 
establish themselves on waste land; that is to say, they had not the 
necessary livestock, implements and seeds, nor the means of sub- 
sistence until the first crop was in, nor the means of protection 
against dacoits and wild animals. The requirements for improve- 
ment were, therefore, first the establishment of public order, secondly 
the stimulation of the cultivators to greater enterprise, and thirdly 
the provision of capital. 

Experience showed that the establishment of some degree of 
personal safety, and of some stability in land tenures, automatically 
and rapidly brought about an extension of cultivation in hitherto 
disorderly districts, as a result of individual or communal efforts by 
the natives. There was disagreement as to what further measures 
might be necessary to bring about the greatest practicable improve- 
ment. If the natives were inherently lazy and shiftless, some special 
discipline might be required. The humanitarians refused to believe 
this. G. K. van Hogendorp pointed out that the same was said of the 
Polish and Russian peasants, and no doubt had been said of all 
civilized peoples before they rose from serfdom to become free 
cultivators, craftsmen and traders.‘ Human nature was the same 
everywhere, and Indian shortcomings were due solely to despotic 


1S. VAN DevENTER, Bijdragen tot de kennis van het landelijk stelsel op Java 
(Zalt-Bommel, 1865), 39-42. 

* India Office, Straits’ Settlements 187, letter dated March 10th, 1810. 

8 Selection of Papers from the Records at the East-India House, 1 (1820), 65 
and 187, 

4 Verhandelingen, I, 144. 
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government, bad laws and general insecurity. “They owe their 
poverty to their government, and neither to their idleness, nor to the 
sun’, wrote Munro in 1796.1 Properly enforced laws, adapted to 
oriental conditions but based on the universal principles best under- 
stood in Europe, would provide the necessary framework, within 
which enlightened self-interest and personal enterprise would create 
improvements; though until the natives had gained confidence, some 
positive interference by the government might be desirable to hasten 
matters. The most essential principle, in these predominantly 
agricultural countries, was that native land rights should be given 
the same sanctity as private property in Europe. This point was 
expounded by Abbé Raynal in Book III of his widely-read Histoire 
des Indes, first published in English in 1776; but the idea was already 
familiar and had been expressed more forcibly and clearly in Bernier’s 
“Letter to Monseigneur Colbert’, published in the English edition of 
his Travels in 1671.* 

Safeguards for the cultivators might stimulate their energies, but 
even if they needed no special discipline, they would still need capital. 
Many practical men argued that both could be provided by the 
establishment of a class of well-to-do landholders. This could be 
achieved either by the sale to such persons of the state’s rights in 
regard to the land and its produce, or by granting them the right to 
collect rent from the cultivators, on condition that they themselves 
paid a rent to the state. In the latter case, it was necessary that the 
state’s rent should be limited in some definite manner, in order that 
the landholder might have a motive for improvement. In either case, 
it was necessary that the cultivators should be protected from 
oppression by the landholder, in order that they might have a motive 
for hard work. Some believed that the cultivators would be suffi- 
ciently protected if the landholder were required to grant them 
definite leases; others, that they must be given security of tenure at 
permanently fixed rents. The decision in particular cases depended, 
of course, partly on local customs and on traditional occupancy 
rights. 

"The landholders were expected, above all, to bring waste land into 
cultivation. Thus they could enrich themselves without new burdens 
on the peasantry. They might incur some initial expense in 
clearing the ground, but their main investment would consist of 
advances to the new cultivators. The landholders, being more 
credit-worthy than the cultivators, would also be able to invoke the 
help of moneylenders. It was hoped, in addition, that the land- 
holders would build roads, and thus give the cultivators a strongef 
motive for producing a surplus for the market, and for adopting 


1G. R. Gieic, The Life of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro (1830), I, 186. 
2 See also LorD CHESTERFIELD, Letters to his Son (Everyman Ed.), p. 94. 
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new, commercial crops; that they would dig wells and tanks, and 
build embankments, against the chief natural causes of loss of 
population, drought and flood; and that they would dig canals, to 
enable more of the cultivators to grow paddy in irrigated fields. 
Local knowledge and personal interest would lead the landholders 
to encourage the cultivators by occasional loans or remissions of 
rent, in a manner which could not be expected of a mere tax- 
gatherer. Thus, in general, it was assumed that the landholders 
would improve their estates not as though they were in Norfolk, 
but in accordance with oriental practice and conditions.* 

Those who supported the arrangements by which the zamindars 
were established as landholders in Bengal, naturally claimed credit 
for the increase in population and cultivation which followed the 
Permanent Settlement of 1794.2 Modern writers have ascribed this 
entirely to natural causes, and have ridiculed the conception of the 
zamindars as improving landlords. No doubt, the amount of 
constructional work undertaken was disappointing; but experienced 
district officers were perhaps not entirely mistaken in believing that 
the zamindars had fostered the efforts of their cultivating ryots, in 
the ways on which Cornwallis had laid most stress, ‘the assisting of 
the ryots with money, the refraining from exactions, and the fore- 
going of small temporary advantages for future permanent profits’.* 

In Java, Daendels’s policy of alienating public land to Europeans 
and Chinese, though its purpose was mainly financial, was also 
intended to lead to improvements of a practicable kind. The 
government desired a better supply of rice from the hinterland of 
Batavia, for transport by sea had become precarious in time of war. 
It was hoped that the European landlords would improve com- 
munications, and that their discipline would ensure that the cultiva- 
tors’ surplus rice reached the market.‘ In selling land to Chinese 
in the eastern districts, Daendels hoped for much the same improve- 
ments as had been expected from the zamindars in Bengal. Exper- 
ience had shown that the Chinese were good landlords when they 
could plan ahead; but that when they held by short leases, or when 
their leases were coming to an end, they sought to realize immediate 
profits by oppressing the cultivators much more systematically than 


1 Fifth Report (Ed. by W. K. Firminger, Calcutta, 1917), I, ci-v, cxliv, and 
clxxvi-ix; T. Law, A sketch of some late arrangements and a view of the rising 
resources in Bengal (1792), 75; B. H. BADEN-POWELL, The Land-systems of British 
India (Oxford, 1892), I, 515-35; J. H. HARINGTON, An elementary analysis of the 
Laws and Regulations . . . in Bengal (Calcutta, 1814-15), II, 207; G. W. Forrest, 
Selections from the State Papers of .. . Lord Cornwallis (1926), II, 117-18. 

* Selection of Papers from the Records at the East India House, 1, 48-9. 

* Fifth Report, App. 5 (minute dated September 18th, 1789). 

*L. W. G. DE Roo, Documenten omtrent Herman Willem Daendels (The 
Hague, 1909), I, 349, and II, 146-7). 
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the Javan chiefs did. Daendels’s terms, however, were so hard, 
that the Chinese landowners had great difficulty in paying their 
periodical instalments of the purchase money, and could not feel 
secure. Raffles, as Lieut.-Governor of Java, resumed these estates in 
1813, after disturbances on the largest of them, during which the 
proprietor was murdered. Raffles, partly perhaps in order to divert 
attention from any failure in his measures for preserving public 
order, asserted that the trouble had been provoked by oppression 
of the inhabitants. He pointed out that the deed of sale had not 
included any safeguards for the cultivators, whose occupancy 
rights on the public lands he was trying to define and protect. He 
based his opinion of the Chinese landowners on the reports of a 
British district officer, who wrote of one: ‘He can no longer be 
esteemed in the Eastern Districts even by the most liberal and most 
credulous persons to be the upright and indulgent ruler, the inde- 
fatigable improver of deserts, and the enlightened encourager of 
cultivation and population. What he is to my knowledge it would be 
improper to mention in this place, and what he shall be is for 
Government, in their wisdom, to determine.’ A British official, 
however, who made a more thorough investigation, when excite- 
ment had subsided, thought otherwise. According to him, the 
tenants of this landlord were particularly comfortable, and had 
shown themselves to be loyal when the disturbances threatened to 
spread their way. The Chinese landowners, he reported, had spent 
considerable sums on roads, bridges and irrigation works. On the 
estate where the trouble had occurred, good progress had been made 
in the construction of a navigable cut to the sea; and in two years, 
the extent of irrigated rice cultivation had increased by over 40 
per cent.’ 

Instead of accumulating capital from the rent of their cultivators, 
many native landholders consumed it wastefully. Munro believed 
that it would be better for this income to remain in the hands of the 
cultivators. He admitted the advantage of granting land, under 
suitable regulations and with due regard for local customs, as a 
reward for native public servants who could bring to their estates 
the means of encouraging cultivation;* but, since the main require- 
ment for improvement was that the ryots should have the means to 
extend cultivation, it seemed to him absurd to try to attain this end 
by forcing them to maintain a class of parasitic landholders, where 
no such class already existed. He assumed that the ryots were only 


1 M. L. VAN DEVENTER, De opkomst van het Nederlandsch gezag over Java en 
onderhoorigheden (The Hague, 1888), XIII, 198-9. 

* India Office, Java Public Consultations, September 17th, September 28th and 
November 24th, 1813, and February 18th, 1814. 

*G. R. GLEIG, Life, III, 384. 
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prevented by poverty from extending their cultivation, and that any 
money allowed to accumulate in their hands would be laid out for 
this purpose, if they had confidence in the justice of the laws and of 
the administration. If they had the necessary little capital to take in 
more land, each pair of hands in their families could be set profit- 
ably to work, so that population and cultivation would advance 
together.* 

If there were to be no landholders, the state would have to be 
responsible for everything that was beyond the power of the culti- 
vators. The Court of Directors in London was willing to accept this 
responsibility in 1812, when Munro’s ideas were in fashion. ‘In a 
highly improved state of society, and for a people wealthy, prosper- 
ous and far advanced in useful science, to provide the means of 
defence and protection is almost the sole duty of the government... 
A different, and in some respects an opposite duty, belongs to the 
sovereign of a people poor, indolent and ignorant. Besides providing 
for their external and internal security, by arms, negotiation and 
salutary laws, it is necessary that the government, for the purpose of 
producing a happy change in the character and fortune of the nation, 
shall occasionally aid individuals with advances of capital, and take 
upon itself the construction and maintenance of works of great 
public utility. We find that the sovereigns of India have long been in 
the practice, not only of advancing money to cultivators and weavers, 
with the view of promoting the agriculture and manufacture of the 
country, but of fencing the country against sudden and destructive 
inundations, and of supplying the land in the dry season with the 
means of artificial irrigation.’ The Bengal government, in reply, 
pointed out the serious danger of abuses when revenue officials were 
responsible for making advances to the cultivators, and for carrying 
out minor improvements.? Advances to the cultivators were cus- 
tomarily made in the East Indies by native chiefs and governments, 
or by their agents; and where a permanent zamindari settlement had 
not been made, the British administration in India sometimes 
followed this custom.”® 

In addition to capital, the cultivators needed a discipline from 
outside their villages, if only in regard to irrigation.‘ Some experts 
believed that they would not lay out in cultivation any money left 
in their hands, but would merely slacken their labour until it was 
spent; and that therefore they would be spurred to effort by higher, 
rather than lower, rents. If so, the need for discipline was greater 


i“ G. R. Gueia, Life, I, 186 and 314, and III, 93-4 and 425; Fifth Report, App. 
and 31. 

* Selection of Papers, 1, 65 and 187. 

* Fifth Report, App. 20; S. VAN DeveENTER, Bijdragen, 31. 

“J. A. Sittem, Dirk van Hogendorp (1761-1822) (Amsterdam, 1893), 116. 
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than could properly be supplied by the government.’ It is hard to 
judge how much the ryots were coerced by the revenue officers to 
extend their cultivation in the districts of British India where 
Munro’s system prevailed in the early nineteenth century.* Munro’s 
own evidence was not altogether consistent. He had occasional 
doubts about the voluntary effort to be expected from the ryots; and 
though he was confident that his system was ‘better calculated than 
any other to bring to view the whole resources of the country’ for 
the purpose of taxation, he admitted that long experience would be 
necessary to show whether it was equally well calculated to cause 
improvement. However, he had greater faith in the ryots, than in the 
ability and willingness of the government to leave them a surplus, 
above the needs of subsistence, to lay out in cultivation. He certainly 
hoped that when the ryots gained confidence, and when the govern- 
ment’s demands for land-rent could be moderated, coercion would 
cease to be necessary.* So long as it continued, the superiority of 
the ryotwari over the zamindari system, from a humanitarian point 
of view, was not very obvious. 

Dutch and British policy in the East Indies was highly successful in 
the nineteenth century in its aim of increasing population, and of 
extending the area of cultivation, by removing the checks which had 
previously operated. The modern problem, of preventing the 
increase in population from causing impoverishment, was thus made 
more difficult. Many people believe, without any very convincing 
evidence, that if the standard of living in these countries can be 
raised, population pressure will diminish, as it has done in the West. 
The improvements of the early nineteenth century did not have any 
such effect, and merely narrowed the gap between actual population 
and potential food supply. Despite the teaching of Malthus, the 
framers of colonial policy did not worry much about this danger. 
It was, however, noted by J. Crawfurd, as a reason for encouraging 
more effectively the accumulation of capital for agricultural im- 
provement; if this were not done, then ‘when the population begins 
to press against the means of subsistence, a period, according to the 
present rapid increase of population, not extremely remote, the 
peasantry of Java will be driven to wretchedness and poverty, and 
to crimes and immorality’.‘ 


1 J, CRAWFURD, ‘Remarks on. . . landed tenures under the native governments 
of Java’ (1813), India Office, Java 69; J. H. HARINGTON, Elementary analysis, Il, 
461-3. 

® Selection of Papers, 1, 942-8; Fifth Report, App. 29. 

8 Fifth Report, App. 20, 24 and 31. 

* History of the Indian Archipelago (1820), Ill, 62. 
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EricH HELLER: The Disinherited Mind: Essays in Modern German Literature 
and Thought. Bowes and Bowes, 18s. net. 


Professor Heller has written an important book and —I trust I am right in 
saying — a profound book. He believes in the importance of metaphysics and 
he believes in the presence of evil. He writes with passionate sincerity, which 
commands respect, about things which matter urgently to him, in order to 
persuade his readers that these things ought to matter urgently to them too; it is a 
confessional book, which means that it is, at bottom, about its author. If it had 
been written (as it has evidently been thought) in German, it might have helped 
to fill the gap in modern German literature occupied rather sparsely by the 
critical essays of Ernst Robert Curtius, Fritz Ernst, H. E. Holthusen and Josef 
Hofmiller. It is written in English, and it is difficult to place. It is not scholarship, 
though much scholarship has gone to the making of it; nor is it, on its own merits, 
literature; there remain the overlapping categories of belles-lettres and philoso- 
phical journalism. 

Let there be no mistake, Professor Heller is concerned with things that do 
matter: metaphysical truth and our increasing inability to cope with it; ‘the 
discrepancy between what a man is and what he can do’ (p. 81). The recognition 
of the necessity for renewed contact with the things of the spirit in one form or 
another is one of the commonplaces of contemporary thought, and there are 
many whom, as Ernst Jiinger says, ‘die Weltangst zu den Altaren treibt’. Some 
turn, not to altars, but to metaphysics in general and the ontological mystery. 
The ‘disinherited mind’ is the mind which modern science has rendered incapable 
of coping with the ontological mystery (p. 13). The first two studies are on Goethe, 
for Goethe was almost the last man who could still, sometimes, cope with it. 
The remainder circle round Nietzsche, for it was Nietzsche who expressed the 
problem in ultimate terms (Gott ist tot) and tried at the same time to find a way 
out, a way of heroic acceptance which, as the author shows convincingly, Rilke 
followed. It is Professor Heller’s own particular fellow-countrymen Rilke, 
Kafka and Karl Kraus, who, since Nietzsche, are shown to have been especially 
clear exponents of the dilemma of modern man: a ‘real order’ actually existing 
in human life and society, or a ‘real order’ only existing in ‘poetic truth’ (as a 
poor substitute for metaphysical truth). The less real order there is outside, the 
more the poets have to create inside, and the more they create, the less there is; 
‘in the end the world as it is, is nothing but a slum to the spirit’ (p. 135). 

I suppose my mind is — ex hypothesi — disinherited too, and this is one of the 
points where I cannot follow the author’s reasoning. I cannot see why ‘with 
every new gain in poetic creativity the world as it is, the world as created without 
the poet’s intervention, becomes poorer’ (loc. cit.; also implicitly on p. 48). This 
sounds like a magic liquid of creativity in a U-tube like a recording thermometer, 
and when the level rises in one arm it falls in the other; or is poetic creation like 
wasteful agriculture, resulting in soil erosion and dust-bowls of the spirit? 
Moreover, what is one to understand by ‘the world as it is, the world as created 
without the poet’s intervention’? Created by whom? By God in the beginning, 
when the poet was not there to intervene? Since the words spoken to Job out of 
the whirlwind no comment need be made on this possibility, and perhaps Pro- 
fessor Heller does not intend it. If not created by God in the beginning, then 
perhaps created by each of us in a continuous creative act as we go along? If 
We are not poets, then the result is the world as it is; if we are poets, the result is 
the world as it is not (except in a metaphysical sense?). This passage embodies 
what I take to be one of the central ideas of the book. It may be that it is a 
profound idea; if so, it is not adequately expressed. If it is adequately expressed, 
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it is not a profound idea; I suspect that this is the sort of thing Housman meant 
when he spoke of ‘calling in ambiguity of language to promote confusion of 
thought’. 

Carl Burckhardt has a story of a recent German poet who compared the 
French mind preoccupied with reality to the Duke of Guise fighting for his life 
with his back to the wall, hemmed in on both sides and in front. “We Germans, 
however,’ the poet went on, ‘can sometimes go through the wall at the last 
moment as though it were thin air’ (Gestalten und Machte, Ziirich 1941, p. 73), 
This is what Professor Heller seems to me to do in nearly all of these very able, 
penetrating and often exciting and moving essays. For instance, in the essay on 
Spengler he goes through the wall after the point where, on p. 152, he says: 
‘Spengler must be rejected on different grounds; not because his history is 
incorrect, but because it is untrue.’ Here is the concept of metaphysical truth; 
well and good. But ‘Spengler’s history is untrue because the mind which has 
conceived it is... a crude and wicked mind’. A muffled voice comes back to us 
through the wall, apparently saying: “The Truth is the Good’ (also elsewhere, 
e.g. p. 16); but is that really what he means? He never tells us clearly what he 
means by metaphysical truth. It is thus difficult to say what his own approach 
to the ontological mystery is; it is, it seems, not a Christian one, otherwise he 
could not, even by implication, compare Karl Kraus vis-a-vis his critics with 
Christ before Pilate, as, if I understand him aright, he does on p. 139; on the 
other hand, the fathering of the barren scientific method on the Reformation 
Suggests an attraction to Roman Catholicism; but here p. 21) he is quoting 
Goethe. 

Even so, in every one of these essays, before he disappears through the wall, 
Professor Heller has interesting and exciting things to say. In his inaugural 
lecture at Swansea, reprinted here as the first essay, he shows how incommensur- 
able Goethe’s physics are with Newton’s; he himself is on the side of Goethe and 
believes that Heisenberg is too. His explanation of Goethe’s avoidance of 
tragedy stands or falls with his conception of the ontological mystery, and here 
he seems to me to disappear through the wall at an early stage. In the essay on 
Jacob Burckhardt and Nietzsche — one of the best in the book — he stays on 
this side of the wall all the time; English readers will be grateful for this brilliant 
sketch of the relation between these two men, and will find Burckhardt shown to 
them for the first time in something like his true stature. (We know little about 
him over here, as was plain from the stir made by the translation of Weltgeschicht- 
liche Betrachtungen a few years ago; we still know little, for the stir has subsided). 
The essay on Goethe and Nietzsche seeks to show that, beyond the dionysiac 
acceptance of despair, Nietzsche’s ultimate ideal was ‘Goethe’s vision of the 
glorious integrity of all things’ (p. 91; or should it be ‘integration’?). It is 
Professor Heller’s vision too. The central essay in the book ‘ Rilke and Nietzsche, 
with a Discourse on Thought, Belief and Poetry’, convincingly compares Rilke’s 
angels with Nietzsche’s superman and shows how often Rilke speaks with 
Nietzsche’s voice. The discourse embodied in this essay strives after ‘the spiritual 
integrity [or should it be ‘ ‘integration’ ’?] within which, in Nietzsche’s words ‘ ‘the 
religious, aesthetic and moral perceptions are one’’ ’(p. 125), which is indeed 
another aspect of the central problem of the book. The essays on Kafka and 
Karl Kraus illustrate further Professor Heller’s main contention. Karl Kraus 1s 
a new figure to most English readers, and the essay on him is a valuable intro- 
duction, though it suffers from overstatement. The Kafka essay contains what 
the literary historian, as opposed to the literary critic, has been missing at 
intervals through the book, an explicit historical introduction to the problem of 
the disinherited mind; and this is excellent. The first paragraph of this part of 
the essay is so good that it deserves quotation in full, to lead others on to make 
the acquaintance of Professor Heller’s work. 
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‘The intellectual foundation of every human society is a generally accepted 
model of reality. One of the major intellectual difficulties of human existence is, 
I think, due to the fact that this model of reality is in every single case a mere 
interpretation of the world, and yet exerts, as long as it seems the valid inter- 
pretation, the subtly compelling claim to being accepted as the only true picture 
of the universe, indeed as truth itself. This difficulty, manifesting itself in the 
deeper strata of doubt, by which, at all times, certain intellectually sensitive men 
have been affected, develops easily into a mental epidemic in epochs in which a 
certain model of reality crumbles and collapses. It seems that we have lived in 
such an epoch for a long time’ (page 166). 

This is first class of its kind, and nearly half the book is like this. If the other 
half had been of the same quality, one would not put it down with the impression 
which Byron gained from the work of a greater German essayist: ‘a rather rich 
confusion’. 

LEONARD FORSTER 


L. S. SALZBERGER: HOlderlin. Studies in Modern European Literature and 
Thought. Bowes and Bowes, 6s. net. 


Fifty pages in which to expound the work of a great poet! The task is impos- 
sible. But of course Miss Salzberger does not hope to expound all that is import- 
ant and profound in Hélderlin’s poetry; her object is to stimulate, to take the 
English reader by the hand and lead him to where he can hear this great voice 
from the past speaking in its strangely modern accents. She has fulfilled her task 
with great skill: enough is told of Hélderlin’s life for us to see and pity this 
loneliest of all poets whose only consolation — and at the same time the deepest 
cause of his spirit’s agony — was the sense of his mission; we are made to feel the 
mental atmosphere of the time — that heady blend of pietism, pantheism and the 
Greeks; and then we are led through Hdlderlin’s early ‘periods’. Perhaps here 
some precious pages could have been saved: nothing I am sure will ever make the 
English public take to Hyperion; and Empedokles is too fragmentary to be of 
much use to Miss Salzberger in her delicate task of enticing the sceptical English- 
man. For this she must depend on the poetry of the mature odes and hymns; and 
here a few more pages could have been profitably used, both to expound the 
‘themes and problems’ and to give examples of the language and form. What 
Miss Salzberger says about both aspects of ‘the core and peak’ of Hélderlin’s 
work is in general so good that we must wish she had given herself a little more 
space in which to fill out what has been so justly sketched. In her account of 
Hilderlin’s circle of ideas one misses especially any vivid demonstration of what 
Greece meant for him — that luminous vision of the Aegean isles and shores, 
peopled by a race of heroes, 


Die zartlichgroszen Seelen, die nimmer sind! 
who were so intensely sensitive to every breath of the divine. 


...- doch von 
Parnassos Quell bis zu des Tmolos 
Goldglanzenden Bachen erklang 
Ein ewig Lied; so rauschten damals 
Die heiligen Walder und all 
Die Saitenspiele zusamt, 
Von himmlischer Milde geriihret. 


Greece gave to Hélderlin the vision of the god-filled society, and this vision was 
the very core of his faith. 
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Given more space Miss Salzberger would no doubt have done Greece justice, 
She would too, I hope, have hung out some bait for her English reader from 
among the Alcaic odes, those monuments of gentle majestic eloquence, serene 
flowering of the less unhappy years when Holderlin could still believe in his 
mission. As it is, she centres our attention on such late hymns as der Rhein and 
Patmos. We are given no idea of the mastery with which Hdlderlin handled the 
ancient ode metres, creating under the stress of their firm compulsion miracles 
of living form. It is true many of these Alcaic poems are not ‘difficult’; we see 
already at first reading what they ‘mean’. But are they less great poetry for that? 
It is the fashion of our day to think great poetry must be unintelligible, and 
HOlderlin has suffered from the application of this fallacy to his poetry, so that 
the perfect products of his genius in its vigorous first maturity are neglected, 
and admiration bestowed only on the late hymns or even by some critics on the 
tortured and meaningless fragments of the first years of his madness. 

In Miss Salzberger’s book omissions of this sort are due, I am sure, to the 
overriding need for compression and it is perhaps ungentle to stress them. She 
has produced a clear, scholarly, sensitive and loving introduction to Hélderlin, 
and one well suited by its matter-of-fact tone to the English temperament. She 
avoids especially two common failings of German criticism: she will not seek to 
arouse our pity for Hélderlin by sentimental means; and admiration and praise 
are justly given only where they are deserved: she makes no claim for instance 
that the early odes and Hyperion are anything more than imperfect experiments. 
Even in discussion of the great poetry of Holderlin’s maturity she is usually 
content to point out, demonstrate and explain, leaving her reader to admire and 
wonder. She can be happy in the knowledge that her little book makes it easy 
for him to do so. 

It is a pity that the text is disfigured by a number of particularly confusing 
misprints. 

HUMPHRY TREVELYAN 


MERRELL R. Davis: Melville’s Mardi. Yale University Press, $4 nett (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 25s. net.) 


Mr Davis’s chief contribution to Melvillean exposition is, perhaps, his 
demonstration that Melville’s third book is itself three (and not, as has been 
carelessly supposed, two) books. The first narrates the mildly interesting voyage 
of a thousand miles or so made in a small boat by two men, one of whom was 
bored by the longueurs of whaling with a captain who could not supply him with 
either ‘sentiment or philosophy’, and the other of whom had not even that excuse. 
Of this improbable trip Mr Davis’s chief contribution to Melvillean biography — 
his account of the negotiations for the publication of Mardi — allows us to know 
that Melville wrote to John Murray, ‘It’s authentic,’ — a cool assertion, which 
he wisely deleted, for Murray was still worrying him for proofs of the authenticity 
of Typee and Omoo. The immediacy of the narration of Kon Tiki — especially 
where the two are congruent, as in the eye-to-eye appraisals of men and monsters 
— neatly demonstrates the painless corona of romance which in fact surrounds 
this ‘authenticity’. And if the Kon Tiki was as crazy an expedition, its motive 
was massive enough. 

The second phase is romance pure but not simple, for allegory attends. With 
retrospection (noted by Mr Davis) at the Romantics, and anticipation of Rima 
and She, the hero rescues from a priest and his boatload of sons (another antici- 
pation — of Fedallah and his crew), a white girl bred as a sacrificial deity. 

The third is extravaganza, largely political, topical, improvised. The hero, 
now a demi-god, beguiles worse than cetic longueurs of search for the loved one, 
now lost, amongst islands and jursidictions unknown by name to the maps but 
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only too easily identifiable as (e.g.) America, Christianity, the Monroe Line, 
and the Gold Rush, by visits, feasts, and peripatetic philosophy supplied by a 
king and others, who resemble a Greek chorus in at any rate their refusal to leave 
the stage, unattically mobile as the last is. These lubrications of search have as 
much relation to literature as the chain-drinking of sweet and sticky tea which 
mollified Edgar Wallace’s scorching through still another masterpiece, but 
interpreters like Ellery Sedgwick and Mr Ronald Mason have managed to make 
the copious dilutions of Rabelais, Swift, Burton, Sir Thomas Browne and the 
Oversoul precipitate their dissolved pearls. 

Though both fail to transmute raw sociology into strange riches, James 
Fenimore Cooper’s Mark’s Reef (1847), negligible as it is, comes nearer to a 
projection than the more pretentious Mardi, which is in some ways an answer 
to it. That too begins as a voyage, narrows down to a comradely au pair, then 
widens and quickens into an island-borne social order. The climatic conditions 
which in Mardi tempt to sprawl and centrifuge and negligee, only reveal the more 
austerely Cooper’s pioneer virtues of a singleness of mind and a literalness that 
soon impose a legalistic and soberly formal dress on the accidents of romance. 
The Mark’s Reef community develops consistently, between one vanishing point 
and another, into a complex modern society: the only question is whether it was 
worth while to transfer Cooperstown to the Pacific solely, it would seem, for 
greater convenience in extinguishing it, by volcanic depression, when it upsets 
natural order by sacking its Founder and Governor. 

Cooper’s anti-egalitarian argument merely changes its hustings: Melville’s 
transcendental democracy changes also its colour and its labels, but only in the 
island of Juam, where King Donjalolo lives in a Johnsonian Happy Valley, 
is there any sustained projection into art which foreshadows the creative symbol- 
ism of his later work. But then, as Mr Davis observes, the episode seems un- 
related to either the quest or Senators Allen and Hannegan, Polk and Cass. 

For some of the more recent interpreters, however, Mardi as a whole exudes 
significance. Mr Davis himself believes that, despite its defects, it is highly 
important in Melville’s spiritual and literary development, but, to do him justice, 
his own interpretation is extremely reluctant, extorted, and the reverse of trans- 
cendental: ‘Man’s nature is that of the seeker for something, called happiness 
or spiritual joy or whatever he will. In his specialized role of king or historian 
or philosopher or poet, a man may find a solution for his quest, but in his un- 
specialized role of man he is not to be satisfied and will continue his search for 
the illusive vision’ (p. 199). The ‘solution’ is Christianity, which, admittedly, is a 
historically rare one for kings and counsellors to arrive at, but that scarcity 
value cannot preserve the passage from truism. If that is all the global quest 
amounts to! 

Elsewhere also Mr Davis leans towards the solemnly obvious. His sub-title, 
A Chartless Voyage, can refer only to the hero, who began on the Line and ended 
in the Thousand and One (Polynesian) Nights, for Mr Davis himself is an 
assiduous cartographer, both in his outline of Mardi (rather grandiosely called 
Analysis), and in his biographical details of its composition. The former is 
optional for anyone capable of reading Mardi for himself; the latter errs on the 
side of inclusion. In the Preface to his notable biography of Melville, Mr Leon 
Howard alludes to ‘the extraordinary collection he (Mr Davis) had gathered in 
connection with his study of the genesis of Mardi’. Judging by its anxious 
inclusiveness, the book is the collection minus the extraordinariness. Mr 
Howard himself has too much fussy timetabling and dessicating précis-making 
of the following kind: ‘Melville wrote a hurried letter to Murray the next day 
before taking an overnight boat to Boston on the twenty ninth in order to be with 
Elizabeth’ (Herman Melville, University of California Press — Cambridge 
University Press, 1951: p. 129). Only the suspect can hope to repay such sleepless 
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attentions: the mere hero becomes a bore. The private detective agency has 
proved incredibly successful in detecting fiction in the quasi-autobiography and 
in tracing that fiction to its sources, but there is an obvious danger, in this pitiless 
filling-up of the Melvillean time-sheet minute by minute and tiny act by nameless 
act that together make up the good man’s life, of not seeing the man for the Log, 
Before Logging had extended the biography laterally, the same few plums 
appeared in every pudding, and having several on hand concurrently, as I remem- 
ber once having, was like reading a parallel-text Bible. But the enlarged plain 
still needs pinching into the vertices latent in it, and what Mr Davis fails to do in 
his account of the attendant circumstances of Mardi Mr Howard does for him in 
his. Had Mr Davis’s undertaking been the humbler one of an editor, emphases 
might have been forced upon him, and redundancies sheared away. The first 
chapter, about a fifth of the whole, does not concern Mardi. The three longest of 
the five chapters of Analysis are (it has already been said) works of supererogation, 
except, possibly, in a school edition. The Appendix contains comparatively little 
on Mardi. If there can be any ratio between the worth of what is edited and the 
length of the editing, and if that ratio is not an inverse one, then Mardi would 
have no cause to complain of what in the way of commentary, such a pruning 
would leave. And if the two (text and comment) were included in the present 
price of one, the reader also would have less cause of complaint. 
A. SALE 


RICHMOND P. BonD: Queen Anne’s American Kings. Oxford University Press, 
21s. net. 


In 1710 four Iroquois sachems, or tribal chiefs, from the valley of the Mohawk, 
arrived in London and were received by Queen Anne. For a month they became 
the talk of the town, as these colourful and exotic Red Indians were escorted 
round a variety of entertainments and shown to the populace of the capital. 
They were painted by John Verelst and depicted on ivory by Bernard Lens; they 
were commemorated, with greatly varying degrees of literary skill, in ballads and 
tracts and their alleged reactions to the habits of the capital became an irresistible 
essayist’s device for Addison and Steele. And so they took their place, these 
early American envoys, in a tiny niche of English history and literature. Swift 
threatened to write a book about them but never did so. Mr. Bond, who has 
written a very different sort of book from Swift’s project, calls it ‘the end of a 
diversion undertaken for personal amusement and relief’. He has pieced to- 
gether, with great patience and labour and all the most elaborate apparatus of 
notes and bibliography, a description of why their visit was organized, and what 
were its consequences. It is a model of well-nigh useless yet scholarly labour. 

Colonial leaders and military advisers hit upon the notion of presenting their 
case at court with their picturesque aid. One motive was to impress the Indian 
tribes with the strength of their English allies. Another was to impress the home 
government with the need to take prompt and adequate military action against 
the French in Canada. It was hoped that military failures of the recent past 
might be redeemed if enough public attention could be focused on the needs of 
the British in North America. Mr Bond is unable to resist the temptation of 
rating the practical consequences of their visit highly, although he feels obliged 
to admit that ‘to be sure other and good reasons for a continued alliance’ between 
Indians and British were superimposed on any effects which may have flowed 
from the visit. It is a pity he attempts any such historical justification. The book 
stands or falls as a little piece of detailed research carried out for its own sake, 
regardless of any ultimate significance: and as such, it stands as an amusing and 
very scholarly jeu d’ esprit. 

Davip THOMSON 
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pau HALMos: Solitude and Privacy. The International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 21s. net. 

Dr Halmos’s book belongs to the long tradition of sociological thought which 
approaches the phenomena of society from the biological angle and had, in this 
country, its foremost representatives in Herbert Spencer and Wilfred Trotter. 
‘The fraternity of man’, the author writes, thus pinpointing his own position on 
the map, ‘is not only a social and biological fact, it is also a metaphysical con- 
ception the ultimate context of which may well be the organic or physical unity 
and harmony of the cosmos; the bio-social is the human sector of this cosmic 
unity’ (137). This attitude was very widespread some fifty or sixty years ago, 
but in the meantime it has heavily lost ground. In Dr Halmos it has found a new 
champion who upholds its essential theses with verve and consistency. 

Already on the second page it becomes obvious to what length Dr Halmos is 
prepared to go in defence of the theory which he has made his own. “The excep- 
tions to gregariousness in the animal world,’ he writes, ‘seem to be represented 
by those few species whose decay in dispersion and solitariness is largely the 
result of man’s or another creature’s incessant war against them.’ What an 
indefensible exaggeration! The bee is the very prototype of a gregarious animal, 
and yet if Dr Halmos would have looked into Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, he 
would have seen that of the 240 species which live in Britain, only 27 are social, 
and all the rest solitary varieties. Is he going to tell us that all these 213 sub- 
species are driven from their natural way of life by artificial outside interference? 
He would find few naturalists to support him in this contention. A little later 
(p. 7) we are told that both ‘sadism and masochism are desperate attempts at 
establishing a relationship between man and man. In masochism the individual’s 
total surrender to the ‘‘other’’ clearly suggests the negation of his apartness. In 
sadism the conquest and subjugation of the ‘‘other’’ is a conquest and subjuga- 
tion of the chasm between the individual and the ‘‘other’’ . . . The true target of 
aggression is not the victim but the ‘‘difference’’, the gap...’ It would be 
difficult to find a less convincing and more artificial interpretation of these 
phenomena. How far a man may be driven by partisanship! Needless to say, 
individualists fare very ill with Dr Halmos. He brings a small group of them 
together in order to pillory them — Pascal, Schopenhauer, Graham Wallas. ‘In 
these cases, the ideological withdrawal from society was demanded by intra- 
psychic needs, i.e. the ideology of privacy and reserve underlying their pro- 
nouncements was a rationalization of intra-psychic blockages.’ (118). Now, 
such ‘intra-psychic blockages’ are very common in our modern society which is 
individualistic to its very core. Hence Dr Halmos condemns it stock, lock and 
barrel. It is a ‘desocialized culture’. We are back at Jean-Jacques’s retournons 
4 la nature. On the pre-cultural level, we are told — another magisterial pro- 
nouncement for which there can, in the nature of things, be no proof — ‘existence 
spelt social existence, and almost all behaviour was participation of some sort or 
another’ (22), Man has sadly fallen from his first estate! 

Dr Halmos does not seem to see that he himself, in his chapters on ‘desociali- 
zation’, controverts the position which he has taken up in his chapter on 
‘gregariousness’. If gregariousness were an imperative drive, a kind of hunger 
as Dr Halmos likes to call it, then society could never have moved away from it; 
that the human race, or at any rate the western world, has now for centuries lived 
under a social regime which does not (as he says) adequately cater for this 
supposedly vital need, that prefers much privacy and little participation to little 
privacy and much participation, is a striking proof that this need is not so vital 
after all. The fact of the matter is that man can neither be labelled a social nor 
asolitary animal. Sociologists, at least advanced ones, have long since abandoned 
these simple interpretations of human nature and understood its essential 
complexity and contradictoriness. 
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There are two criticisms which must be pressed against Dr Halmos. The first 
is that he has much too much locked himself up in the kind of literature which is 
favourable to his preconceptions. In vain does one look in his bibliography for 
even indispensable books such as L. L. Bernard’s Instinct: A Study in Social 
Psychology or Faris’s The Nature of Human Nature. Nor does Dr Halmos know 
the relevant chapter in von Wiese and Becker’s Systematic Sociology. It would 
probably have opened his eyes to the social value of the much maligned privacy, 
The second criticism concerns the relation of scientific coolness and moral 
fervour in his mind. He is, no doubt, genuinely convinced that he is writing as a 
scientist; yet the moralizer, the prophet, is all the time pushing to the surface, 
This world is not what it ought to be. It is a wicked world in which people care 
all too little for their neighbours — a world, as Dr Halmos picturesquely says in 
one connection, where people like to draw their blinds and the pretty pattern of 
their curtains is turned inward. It is impossible not to sympathise with the 
author’s point of view, but one must not fall into the delusion of transfiguring 
one’s ideals into biotic necessities. 

The book under review was originally a thesis submitted to the University of 
London, and though Dr Halmos has already a foreign degree, it is to be supposed 
that he is still a young man. It is somewhat disquieting to see that he has already 
become set in his mode of thinking, and it is much to be hoped that in future he 
will read more widely and with more desire to understand other people’s point 
of view. There is, in this book, an engaging earnestness of tone and a personal 
ability which entitle us to expect of the author better things. 

W. STARK 
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